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Week Ending Friday, July 20, 1990 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President-Elect Cesar Gaviria of 
Colombia 


July 13, 1990 


Colombian President-elect Cesar Gaviria, 
who is in the United States on a private 
visit, met today with President Bush for 30 
minutes. 

President Bush again congratulated him 
on his May 27 victory in the Colombian 
election, a completely open and democratic 
process. He told President-elect Gaviria that 
the United States looks forward to working 
closely with his administration. President 
Bush asked Gaviria to convey his warmest 
best wishes to President Barco upon his 
»return to Colombia. 

The two leaders also touched on bilateral 
issues, concentrating principally on the 
fight against drugs and cooperation in eco- 
nomic relations. With regard to drugs, 
President Bush briefed President-elect Ga- 
viria on our budget requests for the drug 
fight for the coming fiscal year. There is 
currently a request for $80.5 million in 
drug-related assistance pending before the 
Congress, along with an additional request 
for a regional Economic Support Fund, 
which would include Colombia. In the area 
of economics, both sides pledged to contin- 
ue working toward mutually satisfactory 
agreements on various trade issues. 

President Bush also informed President- 
elect Gaviria that there was no foundation 
to recent press reports about massive U.S. 
military involvement in Colombia or other 
Andean countries. He reaffirmed that our 
drug interdiction activities in the Andean 
countries are and will continue to be fully 
coordinated with the countries. 

On economic issues, the two leaders re- 
viewed President Bush’s Enterprise for the 
Americas Initiative as it might apply to Co- 
lombia. Colombia was the first country to 
take up President Bush’s offer to negotiate 
bilateral trade and investment framework 


agreements, and we have been holding dis- 
cussions on this. 


Note: This statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Proclamation 6157—Flight Attendant 
Safety Professionals’ Day, 1990 


July 13, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States depends upon a safe 
and efficient air transportation system to 
move people and goods and to promote the 
social and economic development of our 
communities. The daily operation of this 
system would be impossible without the 
contributions of many highly skilled and 
hardworking individuals, including the 
flight attendants who serve aboard the Na- 
tion’s air carriers. 

Flight attendants strive to make air travel 
as comfortable and enjoyable as possible. 
Their chief responsibility, however, is to 
guard the safety of aircraft passengers. Fed- 
eral aviation regulations entrust flight at- 
tendants with an array of duties that are 
essential to protecting cabin occupants from 
in-flight hazards and to ensuring their safe 
evacuation in the event of an emergency. 

The men and women who serve as flight 
attendants carry out their duties with an 
outstanding degree of dedication. Their be- 
havior has been calm and _ professional 
during accidents, hijackings, in-flight fires, 
sudden cabin decompression, and other sit- 
uations of potential or immediate danger to 
human life. This tradition of professionalism 
has saved many passengers from injury or 
death and continues to increase the margin 
of safety for those who travel the airways 
today. 
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In recognition of the contributions Ameri- 
ca’s flight attendants have made, and con- 
tinue to make, to the safety and comfort of 
the travelling public, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 278, has designated 
July 19, 1990, as “Flight Attendant Safety 
Professionals’ Day” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of that day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 19, 1990, as Flight At- 
tendant Safety Professionals’ Day. I urge 
the people of the United States to observe 
that day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities designed to recognize the impor- 
tant role flight attendants play in enhancing 
the safety and convenience of our Nation’s 
air transportation system. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:43 a.m., July 16, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 16. 


Statement on the Federal Budget 
Deficit 


July 16, 1990 


The midsession budget review shows the 
Nation is facing a budget deficit which, if 
Congress fails to act responsibly, will dictate 
a $100 billion across-the-board cut in Feder- 
al spending. Absent congressional action, 
this cut will go into effect automatically on 
—— 1. Such a cut would be required by 
aw. 

If a fully responsible deficit reduction 
program is not enacted by the Congress, 
this automatic $100 billion cut will affect 
almost all that the Federal Government 
touches, from military readiness to air 
safety to vaccinations for children to pro- 
grams for the elderly to drug abuse preven- 
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tion to prison violence. It is, therefore, all 
the more important that the budget summit 
reach agreement promptly and that the 
Congress act responsibly to bring the deficit 
down. 


Executive Order 12720—President’s 
Council on Rural America 


July 16, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
establish, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App.), an advisory coun- 
cil on the rural economic development 
policy of the United States, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Council on Rural 
America (“Council”). The Council shall be 
composed of not more than twenty (20) 
members to be appointed by the President. 

(b) The President shall appoint a Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman from among the 
members of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Council shall 
advise the President and the Economic 
Policy Council on how the Federal Govern- 
ment can improve its rural economic devel- 
opment policy. 

(b) In the performance of its advisory 
duties, the Council shall conduct such con- 
tinuing reviews and assessments of the Fed- 
eral Government’s rural economic develop- 
ment policy as deemed necessary or appro- 
priate by the Council. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
executive agencies shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, provide the Council such 
information with respect to rural economic 
development policy matters as the Council 
deems required for the purpose of carrying 
out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Council who are not 
otherwise officers or employees of the Fed- 
eral Government shall serve without any 
compensation for their work on the Coun- 
cil. However, they shall be entitled to travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons 
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serving intermittently in the Government 
service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) To the extent permitted by law and 
subject to the availability of appropriations, 
the Farmers Home Administration shall 
provide the Council with administrative 
services, facilities, staff, and other support 
services necessary for the performance of 
its functions. Funds for the operation of the 
Council shall be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other Executive 
order, the functions of the President under 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended, except that of reporting to the 
Congress, which are applicable to the Coun- 
cil, shall be performed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with guidelines 
issued by the Administrator of General 
Services. 

(e) The Council shall terminate 2 years 
from the date of this order unless sooner 
extended. 


George Bush 


The White Hous. 
July 16, 1990. 


[Filed with the Of; of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:36 p.m., July 13, 1990) 


Statement on German Membership in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


July 16, 1990 


I welcome President Gorbachev’s state- 
ment, at his press conference with Chancel- 
lor Kohl [of the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny], accepting a united Germany’s right to 
choose to remain a member of NATO. This 
comment demonstrates statesmanship and 
strengthens efforts to build enduring rela- 
tionships based on cooperation. It can be 
seen as a response, perhaps in part, to the 
outcome of the NATO summit in London, 
where the alliance displayed its readiness to 
adapt to the new realities in Europe and 
reach out to former adversaries in the East. 

Five months ago, in February, Chancellor 
Kohl and I agreed that a united Germany 
should remain a full member of the North 
Atlantic alliance, including its military 


structures. East German Prime Minister de 
Maiziere joins us in supporting continued 
German membership in NATO. The Helsin- 
ki Final Act guarantees Germany’s right to 
make this choice. And we think this solution 
is in the best interests of all the countries of 
Europe, including the Soviet Union. 


Nomination of Wayne Lee Berman To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


July 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wayne Lee Berman to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Coun- 
selor). In this capacity, he will serve as the 
senior adviser on policy matters to the Sec- 
retary and will coordinate the external af- 
fairs of the Department of Commerce. 

Since 1989 Mr. Berman has served as 
Counselor to the Secretary of Commerce in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served as 
Director of the Commerce Department 
transition team; director of congressional re- 
lations for the Bush-Quayle 1988 campaign 
and for the George Bush for President cam- 
paign; and partner with the consulting firm 
of Berman, Bergner and Boyette, Inc., in 
Washington, DC. In addition, Mr. Berman 
has served as director of corporate and po- 
litical affairs at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies and as deputy to the 
director of the resources group for the 1980 
Reagan-Bush transition. 

Mr. Berman graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Buffalo (B.A., 1978). He was born No- 
vember 8, 1956, in Rochester, NY. Mr. 
Berman is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Letter to Leaders of the House of 
Representatives on the Balanced 
Budget Amendment 


July 16, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Leader:) 
I am writing to urge prompt adoption of 
HJ. Res. 268, which proposes an amend- 
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ment to the Constitution to provide for a 
balanced budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment and for greater accountability in 
the enactment of tax legislation. In order to 
help restore fiscal integrity to the Govern- 
ment, we need such a balanced budget 
amendment, along with a line-item veto 
constitutional amendment, and enhanced 
rescission authority for the President. To- 
gether with political courage and discipline, 
these tools are vital to solving the problem 
of budget deficits. 

A constitutional amendment to require a 
balanced budget is the most fundamental 
change needed in the Federal budget proc- 
ess. A balanced budget amendment is both 
necessary and appropriate to protect the in- 
terests of citizens not now able to represent 
themselves: the citizens of future genera- 
tions. The seriousness of this issue is reflect- 
ed in the fact that more than 30 State legis- 
latures have already called for a constitu- 
tional convention for this purpose. As for 
alternatives that would require statutorily a 
balanced budget, such alternatives are an 
inadequate substitute for a constitutional 
amendment. 

Sections 2 and 4 of HJ. Res. 268 raise 
technical concerns related to the public 
debt and taxes, respectively. These con- 
cerns are addressed separately in a State- 
ment of Administration Policy on H.J. Res. 
268. 

I am prepared to continue working with 
the Congress to enact meaningful, credible, 
and effective budget reforms. Adoption of 
H.J. Res. 268 will be an important first step 
toward this goal, which is crucial to our 
Nation’s long term economic health and 
prosperity. 


Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; Richard A. Gephardt, House majori- 
ty leader; and Robert H. Michel, House Re- 
publican leader. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the Magazine Publishers 
of America 


July 17, 1990 


German Reunification and Membership in 
NATO 


The President. Apologies for keeping you 
waiting. Let me just open with a brief—I 
don’t want to filibuster—but open with a 
brief statement on a word about Germany. 
And then I'll be glad to respond to your 
questions. 

I talked this morning with both Chancel- 
lor Kohl and Mikhail Gorbachev and had a 
fairly long conversations—about 30 or 40 
minutes—with each one. I feel that the 
agreement that was announced yesterday 
between Gorbachev and Kohl is very, very 
significant and very important, and I'd like 
to reflect on how we got—I say “we” be- 
cause the U.S. has been in the forefront of 
suggesting the best way for stabilization and 
peace would be a united Germany, a uni- 
fied Germany as a full-fledged member of 
NATO. So, let me reflect on how we got 
here. 

First, everybody had to recognize that 
this unification was going to take place, was 
going to happen, and that it was right. And 
you don’t have to go very far back in your 
minds to remember there was some debate 
about the speed of unification and whether 
a unified Germany indeed would be a 
factor for peace. I remember telling the 
press last October, before the Berlin Wall 
came down, that when we said we support- 
ed German unity we really meant that, and 
we meant it without qualifications. After 
the East German elections in March, people 
began to realize that unification could actu- 
ally occur this year, and my view was the 
sooner the better. And I know the German 
people have appreciated that stand by the 
United States. 

And the second step was to put together 
a solid Western position on the external as- 
pects of German unification. In February 
Chancellor Kohl and I had a very long talk 
out there at Camp David about the align- 
ment of a united Germany, and we came 
out after those meetings and agreed un- 
equivocally that a united Germany needed 
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to remain in NATO, including its full mem- 
bership in the integrated military struc- 
tures. Prime Minister Thatcher and Presi- 
dent Mitterrand, as well as other leaders in 
the alliance, developed a solid meeting of 
the minds on German unification. 

And the third step, though, was to per- 
suade the Soviet Union. And President Gor- 
bachev and I discussed this in Washington. 
We discussed it in considerable depth on 
that Saturday up at Camp David. And then 
in our joint press conference, I said that I 
thought we both agreed that Germany 
should be free to choose the alliance that it 
would belong to. 

President Gorbachev, if you remember, 
didn’t challenge that; and we all thought 
that that was a good sign then—the Soviet 
having been positioned, as you remember, 
against Germany and NATO. But he didn’t 
challenge that idea that everybody ought to 
choose what alliance they want to be in. 

We also had to show him that the NATO 
alliance was not his enemy but was a force 
for stability that could, indeed, adapt— 
could, indeed, change—adapt to the new 
realities in Europe. And that’s why the re- 
cently completed NATO summit was so im- 
portant, where all of our colleagues agreed 
to our proposals for the transformed lli- 
ance. And I’m very proud of my collabora- 
tors here, the top foreign affairs and nation- 
al security people, Jim Baker [Secretary of 
State], Brent Scowcroft [Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs], in 
formulating this position, this leadership po- 
sition, on behalf of the United States. 

I sent a paper around prior to the NATO 
meeting, and it was that paper from which 
everybody worked, and it became the basis 
for this agreement. Then yesterday, Presi- 
dent Gorbachev commented that—and 
here’s what he said—that without the “very 
important impulse” from the London Dec- 
laration it would have been difficult to 
make headway. So, the Soviets viewed the 
NATO agreement as something that was 
very important to them and demonstrated 
less of a threatening mode on the part of 
NATO. 

Both Kohl and Gorbachev have displayed, 
I think, exceptional qualities of leadership 
during this challenging period. I commend- 
ed—as a politician—commended President 
Gorbachev on the outcome of the Party 


Congress over there. You talk about a guy 
getting hit from all sides—I mean, I felt 
just—[laughter|totally relaxed about 
what’s happening in this country. 

So, anyway, I don’t know—but I must say 
I take pride in the way Europe is moving 
into this new era of freedom. It’s a goal that 
we Americans have long worked to achieve. 
We’ve still got some very important prob- 
lems that lie out there ahead of us. But it’s a 
challenging and very exciting time to be 
President of the United States, and I expect 
my other co-leaders in the alliance would 
feel that way. I’m not sure Mr. Gorbachev 
feels that way yet, but isn’t it exciting when 
you think back a year and a half ago to 
where we stand today? 

Now, with no further ado and without 
this opening designed to deflect you away 
from matters domestic, I'll be glad to re- 
spond to questions on any subject. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Peter Dia- 
mandis, and I’m the chairman of the maga- 
zine publishers association. First of all, I’d 
like to thank you for spending some time 
with the representatives of the industry. 
We’re planning a party next year—this is 
sort of a statement, not a question. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. 
[Laughter] 


All right, Ill take it. 


Media Literacy Campaign 


Q. Okay. We’re going to plan a party next 
year. We’re having a 250th anniversary of 
the first magazine in America. It started in 
1741, appropriately titled the American 
Magazine. This industry has now grown to 
10,000 titles on every conceivable subject. 
And in honor of that celebration, we’re 
going to devote a big part of our budget 
and our time to fighting illiteracy—I know 
that’s a big subject for you and your wife. I 
would just like for you to know that and 
hopefully support that in 1991. 

And on that note, I’d like to introduce a 
fellow Texan, Mr. Reg Brack, who’s the 
president of Time, Inc., magazine. 

The President. Well, first, I’m delighted 
to hear that. And it is very important. This 
whole media support for the antinarcotics 
and for education, with literacy being in the 
forefront, has been dramatic. I will say 
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this—not to avoid my responsibilities as 
President, but it couldn’t be done—the 
Federal Government—there are _ not 
enough chips around to do what your indus- 
try and others are doing on a pro bono, 
Thousand Points of Light basis. 

Excuse me, Reg. Go ahead, sir. 


Postal Service 


Q. Well, Mr. President, first of all, I’d like 
to congratulate you on your most recent 
accomplishment regarding the German 
issue and the handling of NATO and the 
development of Europe in general. 

I would like to take this opportunity, on 
the heels of yesterday’s troublesome news 
about the deficit, to address some issues do- 
mestically. And in that respect, I hope you 
know that I’m sure all magazine publishers 
are supportive of the administration’s ap- 
parent willingness to begin to seriously ad- 
dress the deficit crisis. 

But in that respect, I'd like to just make a 
quick comment and then ask a question. 
The comment has to do with the fact that 
magazines are particularly dependent on 
two things if we’re going to continue our 
contribution to America’s knowledge and 
vitality and diversity. Those obviously are 
advertising—and you just mentioned how 
advertising functions on some important na- 
tional matters—the other is the United 
States Postal Service. And since advertising 
is, by a large measure, the machine or the 
engine that drives the consumer demand in 
this country, we would all hope that you 
would agree that anything that constrains 
or restricts advertising of any kind is actual- 
ly a restriction, really, on the free enter- 
prise system. 

As you can imagine, as an industry we’re 
more dependent than any part of the 
knowledge business on the United States 
Postal Service. Now, we know we have to 
pay more; and in fact, the Nation, next year 
I believe, will be confronted with a cost for 
its mail $7 billion greater than it pays this 
year. 

My question really has to do with your 
view of the Postal Service in general and, 
specifically, your position on the Postmaster 
General’s strategic initiative to address costs 
in general and reduce labor costs in particu- 
lar because it’s vital to the way the Nation 
gets its information. 
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The President. In the first place, I would 
obviously support bringing the Postal Serv- 
ice even more significantly into the end of 
this century. I mean, I think most people 
that look back historically have found that 
there are certain inefficiencies there. The 
whole concept of getting it more out of the 
political patronage business was to be able 
to overcome some of those inefficiencies. 
You people would probably be in a better 
position than I to judge how successful 
those efforts have been. 

But certainly, I would be for encouraging 
the ultimate in that. I happen to not be 
fearful of the competition that has been 
brought to bear on the Postal Service. I 
know that some are critical of it, but on the 
other hand, I think it’s a good thing. And I 
think if that’s the way to stimulate efficien- 
cy, more efficiency on the part of the 
public side, the Postal Service itself, so 
much the better. So, it’s a very general 
answer to a rather specific question, but 
clearly, I'd like to think the answer is in 
reducing costs through efficient manage- 
ment as opposed to raising more revenues 
to support what historically most people 
think has been politically abused and, to 
some degree, inefficient system. 

Who’s next? Yes, sir? 


International Competitiveness 


Q. Ed Torrero, executive editor, IEEE 
Spectrum magazine. I'd like to change the 
topic to international competitiveness, if I 
might. There are three technologies which 
are generally agreed upon to be essential to 
the national security. They are electronics, 
computers, and telecommunicaiions. Their 
vitality depends on a vibrant commercial 
industry. Sir, are there any conditions or 
scenario under which you would support a 
somewhat more focused support of critical 
technologies by a stronger buttressing of 
commercial activities? 

The President. 1'm not sure I understand 
what you mean by “buttressing commercial 
activities.” I mean, clearly, you put your 
finger on the future. And what we are 
trying to do, recognizing America’s historic 
ability to lead in these areas, is to open up 
markets. But I’m not sure I understand 
what you mean in buttressing—— 
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Q. If I might clarify. In the commercial 
area, there have been three specific exam- 
ples in recent years where we may have 
been able to do something in terms of 
public policy, but thought better of doing it. 
One is in the supercomputer area, where 
we’ve lost some companies; another is in 
HDTV, where the former speaker gave 
some information; and a third is—if I may 
continue the specifics—in the area of semi- 
conductor equipment manufacturers, which 
was almost lost to this country. A govern- 
ment agency recently predicted, therefore, 
that by 1994 the Japanese will, among other 
Asian technologies, dominate this particular 
area. So, the previous speaker outlined a 
very exciting program to help R&D and so 
on. The question is: Is that enough in time? 

The President. | think it’s enough in time 
for the Government. In other words, we are 
trying to take a look at antitrust to see that 
we're not giving our producers and our in- 
dustries a disadvantage. We are trying to 
open up markets so that we can compete, 
and we are putting a lot of emphasis on 
research. I forget the total budget figure for 
research this year, but it’s enormous, not 
just as it relates to electronics, computers, 
and telecommunications. But I think that I 
would draw the line in terms of R&D and 
then trade policies that give us a chance to 
compete. 

I've just come from an appeal by a 
United States Senator for support on—this is 
a little off your question—for the textile in- 
dustry, to protect the textile business fur- 
ther. And I can’t do that. I can’t say that I 
think the answer to the problem of textiles 
is further protection. Nor can I say that I 
think the answer to these three very impor- 
tant elements of our technology is further 
protection. So, that leads you then to R&D 
and to opening the markets abroad. 


Fundamental Values 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Jim Guthrie of the 
MPA. I'd like to address you as our spiritual 
leader who would like to keep us looking 
ahead. We’re coming out of a decade that 
could probably be politely defined and 
characterized as one of self-indulgence and 
immediate gratification. There were inquisi- 
tive yuppies. There were junk bond LBO’s 
that led to certain decrements in our own 
economic fabric. There were Wall Street 


convictions. And now we're at the S&L 
crisis. Secretary [of Commerce] Mosbacher 
talked about the Baldrige Award. You’ve 
talked about a Thousand Points of Light. 
What else is going on that will keep us look- 
ing ahead to the quality and the value that 
we're talking about restoring to all areas of 
our life? 

The President. You know, I’ve never 
been too pessimistic about America in this 
regard. I’ll make you a slight confession: I 
still am trying to find the appropriate way 
to discuss, using the bully pulpit of the 
White House, these matters you talk 
about—talking about religious values, family 
values, or whatever. I think there is a 
danger that one can overdo it, and yet I 
think it’s appropriate that the President try 
to not only adhere to those values but to 
discuss them. 

Having said that, I’m not pessimistic 
about America. We go through cycles. We 
went through a cycle in the Vietnam war 
where our own sons and, to some degree, 
daughters were told that our cause was im- 
moral—people feeling as strongly as they 
did. I was old enough or blind enough or 
whatever not to accept that view. I still 
don’t accept that view, because when I look 
at Southeast Asia and I see a Vietnam 
where the charge was against us—if we’d 
only get out; this is an indigenous civil war; 
you'd have a little more democracy there— 
that hasn’t worked out that way. And in 
your line of work, where there were many 
publications, there are now but a few. And 
you see, still, people going out in these 
boats. 

But the point is, as it relates to your ques- 
tion, we had a generation of Americans that 
were taught about a deep conviction by 
professors and politicians and others that 
our purpose, our cause, was wrong. And 
then we condoned as a society certain ex- 
cesses that we should have condemned. 
And I’m talking about an elevation of un- 
derstanding about narcotics, for example, 
which gets right to the core of values. 

Well, you’ve got to understand. I even 
think that we condoned graffiti as an ex- 
pression of people’s—wasn’t this marvel- 
ous—creativity, when all it was was littering 
and cluttering up not exactly beautiful 
subway cars but—{laughter]—nevertheless, 
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we condoned things we should have con- 
demned. I have confidence that the country 
goes somewhat cyclically, but always moves 
forward to our fundamental values. 

I’m not discouraged about it. I wrestle 
with things that I think are important—and 
I don’t want to get into a debate with you 
all about the flag amendment. I happen to 
feel strongly about it, and I’d like to see the 
debate done so you could do it without 
having to call the other guy a demagog. I 
may be wrong, but I feel strongly about it. 
And I’ve fought for it because I do think 
there was a unique symbol there. And 
there’s pretty good understanding on the 
part of the American people. The debate 
can go on without denigrating the other 
person’s convictions that disagrees or feels 
that amending the Bill of Rights or the 
Constitution would be an egregious error. 

But I keep coming back, as I listen to the 
debates on all these questions—the National 
Endowment of the Arts—all of them—that 
we have a way of finding our way through, 
in the United States, these—what appear to 
be—dilemmas or these challenges. And the 
reason is, I think, there is a fundamental 
understanding that we are one nation 
under God, that we have great respect for 
religion diversity, and that as we see the 
social problems of the day we return more 
and more to the importance of the family. 

So, I don’t know what we can do about it. 
I want to be very careful about censorship 
and about demagoging these issues, what- 
ever they are. But I don’t feel that I ought 
to address myself, in a legislative sense, to 
helping with this question because I think 
we can sort it out as people. And I’m confi- 
dent not only of our decency and honor as a 
country but of our tremendous generosity 
as a country. We’ve got some big problems 
here at home, and I’ve got to address 
myself perhaps more effectively to some of 
those. But I don’t put down one of them 
the weakening of the moral underpinning 
of this country. I hope I’m right. 

Here we’ve got a couple of more. I was 
late getting over. Yes? [Laughter] Thank 
you, Kristin [Kristin Clark Taylor, Director 
of White House Media Relations]. I don’t 
want to overrule my leader here. [Laugh- 
ter] She'll kill me when we get out of here. 
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Deficit Reduction and the Federal Budget 
Negotiations 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Tom Ryder, from 
American Express. After yesterday’s disap- 
pointing budget news, does the administra- 
tion’s game plan on deficit reduction 
change? 

The President. No—— 

Q. Where do we go from here? 

The President. The news in the Congress 
has been somewhat discounted because the 
numbers have been shared with them. And 
that news is one of the reasons I tried to 
make very clear that we would go with no 
preconditions to these talks. 

We’re getting to a crunch. The debt ceil- 
ing vote is going to drive some of the 
action. I’m still optimistic—or put it this 
way, fairly optimistic that we’re going to 
get a budget bill. But it can’t be on one side 
of the equation or not. By that I mean it 
can’t be done by all spending increases, it 
darn sure can’t be done by revenue in- 
creases, and it cannot and will not be a 
budget agreement unless we get budget 
reform. The American people ought not to 
be asked to put a Band-Aid on a problem 
because of the budget process on Capitol 
Hill. 

So, we’ve got three ingredients to the 
question, and I think we’re going to have to 
move forward on all three of them. I be- 
lieve that we can get something done, and I 
think it is essential, given yesterday’s public 
news—which I think has been discounted 
by the budgeteers—but I think it is abso- 
lutely essential something be done. I will do 
my part. And I have felt constrained on 
talking about what kinds of revenues or 
what kinds of spending cuts or what kinds 
of reforms because I made a deal with the 
congressional leaders that I wouldn’t do 
that. 

As I said as I departed for Camp David 
the other day, I’m perhaps the only guy in 
town abiding by those constraints—{laugh- 
ter|—which isn’t all that bad. Because 
people on both sides of the aisle feel strong- 
ly. We’ve got to make progress. And given 
yesterday’s news, Tom, it is essential. The 
time for game playing is over. And we have 
to get something done that is not only a 
sound budget agreement but is seen by the 
American people to be a sound budget 
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agreement. And I worry that if we don’t get 
one—about the confidence in the market- 
place that, obviously, you know a good deal 
more about than I do. 

So, we will be pushing in the next couple 
of weeks. And the meter is running. We’re 
getting close to adjournment of the Con- 
gress. And we're getting close to a deficit 
ceiling that has to be raised. But I’m very 
serious about it, and I will stay with them 
just as long as is required to get a sound 
deal. 

But the news is disturbing. It’s big. It’s 
strong—most of it or a lot of it coming be- 
cause the economy has been more sluggish. 
But I still feel—and I’m going to filibuster 
here—but I still feel that there isn’t quite 
the acute awareness on the part of the aver- 
age American as deserves to be there. And 
maybe that means I'll have to do a little bit 
more once I feel unfettered from my agree- 
ment with the leaders. 

Let me take three more, and then I will 
go peacefully. 


Space Program 


Q. Mr. President, Terry McGraw, 
McGraw-Hill. Since the completion of the 
Apollo space program, the U.S. space pro- 
gram has seemingly struggled for a defini- 
tive notion of its mission. Could you com- 
ment on your priority the space program 
has in your agenda and, more specifically, 
what your expectations are in this new in- 
vestigation of NASA? 

The President. One, I have great confi- 
dence in Dick Truly, the Administrator of 
NASA. And so, to lay that part of the ques- 
tion to rest, what we are doing is asking 
him to form an outside committee of the 
best minds he can find to look to the future, 
not go try to assign blame because a mission 
is delayed getting off the ground. I mean, 
these shots are highly complex. We have 
been the leaders in space, and I want to see 
us continue to be the leaders in space. 

So, the group that was advertised a 
couple of days ago or heralded as an investi- 
gation of NASA is nothing of the kind. I saw 
the stories and, once again, went semiballis- 
tic, thinking, My heavens, how could some- 
body write this when that is not what the 
President intends? But I think the Vice 
President, who is doing a good job as head 
of the Space Council, clarified that. 


In terms of goals, we’ve got some broad 
objectives that go far beyond lunar landings 
now. But the first one obviously would be 
this space station, but with continued shots 
back and forth to do what’s almost becom- 
ing journeymen’s work in space. 

I’m confident we can do it. Obviously, 
we're in tight budget times, so we've set 
the goals for Mars and beyond out there 
many, many years. But I have confidence in 
NASA. And it’s a perilous business, I guess, 
anytime you put people up there into 
space; but the record has been very good. 

And yet I think the management is such a 
complex—it’s such a complex organization 
that it is appropriate that the Administrator 
now call on the best minds he can find to 
see how we're going to meet these next 
goals and meet them, hopefully, within 
budget. And I’m talking about the space 
station; I’m talking about what Sally Ride 
talked about, Mission to Planet Earth, 
where we actually utilize to the fullest 
extent possible space shots and improving 
matters on Earth—obviously, the environ- 
ment comes to mind, and agriculture comes 
to mind. And then taking that third step, 
how do we organize NASA to meet this big, 
tremendous management challenge that 
will come about for this next quantum leap 
forward—and discuss the cooperation with 
other nations in all of this. 

I mean, as the whole world is changing— 
and it has dramatically changed—there may 
be some real opportunities now to do more 
with the Soviet Union, for example, or with 
other countries. So, all of this requires a 
new look, and that’s what this story was 
about. 

Two more. Who’s got them? Right here. 
Yes, sir? 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, Ed Lewis, publisher of 
Essence magazine. Mr. Nelson Mandela, 
who has visited us, had great impact on 
many Americans. What are you doing to— 
or are you—doing to negotiate an agree- 
ment between Mr. Mandela and Mr. de 
Klerk [President of South Africa] to facili- 
tate a hopeful, peaceful resolution for all 
South Africans? 

The President. What we're doing now is 
encouraging Mr. de Klerk to come here. 
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And I think it is important, having had 
good visits with Mr. Mandela—and they 
were good, and I'll tell you about that in a 
minute—that De Klerk come here. It will 
be somewhat controversial. There will be a 
lot of picketers out here. I think they’re 
wrong. I think in De Klerk you have a new 
kind of leader in South Africa. 

I detected quite a respect on Mandela’s 
part for De Klerk. And thus, I have con- 
cluded that it is important for the President 
to sit down with Mr. de Klerk. In the mean- 
time, why, we’re having a lot of diplomacy 
going on as to how we can encourage fur- 
ther change on the part of South Africa 
towards the elimination of apartheid. 

We are not going to change our sanctions 
position until there is more progress. And 
you can argue that. I’ve sometimes felt that 
sanctions might be counterproductive, but 
I’m not going to change them now. And I 
think we're right—nor am I going to 
strengthen—nor am I going to acquiesce in 
their being increased right now. And I 
think that position is understood by Man- 
dela as head of the ANC [African National 
Congress], and I think it’s understood by De 
Klerk. They may not agree with it. 

So, that’s about where we are. I will say 
that the visit with Mr. Mandela was very 
interesting. I had a long talk with him over 
here, and then took him and his wife over 
for lunch. What impressed me—this is kind 
of a personal observation and off the sub- 
stance—is how a man who had been incar- 
cerated for so long could retain this quiet 
sense of dignity and, I thought, reasoned 
understanding. I disagree with him on, at 
this juncture in history, the use of violence. 
He made his position clear. And I happen 
to think that my position is correct for the 
United States to keep emphasizing peaceful 
resolution to this question as opposed to a 
violent one. 

But I talked to him very frankly about 
the differences we have on Castro [Presi- 
dent of Cuba] or Qadhafi [leader of Libya], 
and yet he didn’t take offense by that. But I 
felt if these talks are going to be meaningful 
at all, you might as well tell him what he’s 
running into in the United States in terms 
of Castro, Qadhafi, Yasser Arafat [leader of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization]. 

So, we had a good, frank discussion; and I 
hope that he went away—I think he did— 
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he called me up just before he left—with a 
feeling that the United States Government 
had been responsive and certainly interest- 
ed. And we’ll see where we go. But I think 
more than any of the European countries 
we can be catalytic. We were not a colonial 
power, and we are united in our opposition 
to apartheid. And then we have an Afro- 
American population here that feels fer- 
vently—this is a gut issue. And I think that’s 
a good thing. That might not be quite as 
prominent in.other countries as well. 

So, I think those ingredients make our 
country uniquely able to serve as a catalyst 
between the various factors in South Africa, 
and that’s what I want to try to do. 

Last one. Who’s got it? Yes, ma’amP 


The President’s Reading Habits 


Q. Marie Petersen, Crafts ’n Things maga- 
zine. Our business is communicating via the 
written word. But many of us in this room 
are so busy doing our business we don’t 
have time to read. When you have time to 
read, Mr. President, what is it that you 
choose to read for pleasure? 

The President. What do I read as Presi- 
dent? 

Q. And for pleasure. 

The President. For pleasure? Thank God 
you added that, because—{/aughter|—be- 
cause really, this job is—and I don’t want to 
single out—well, he’s not even here to 
defend himself—but his able deputy and 
my trusted friend, Bob Gates, [Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for National Securi- 
ty Affairs], is here from the National Securi- 
ty Council—and Brent Scowcroft [Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs], who’s not here. Part of the job—I’ll 
address myself just to the concept of read- 
ing—is endless numbers of papers. I do 
better getting briefed in person where I 
can ask questions of our Cabinet or of our 
national security team, but I have to have 
reading ahead of that. So, most of my read- 
ing is formal and heavy going. But in terms 
of process, I have enough confidence in our 
people that when they take those yellow, 
underlining-highlighting pens, they can 
take a 40-page document and convert it 
into 10 pages of reading. I cite this as proc- 
ess. And it’s not just foreign affairs. It’s [Sec- 
retary of Commerce] Bob Mosbacher’s busi- 
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ness or Dick Darman’s [Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget] busi- 
ness, the budget stuff. And so, there’s 
plenty of that to do. 

The CIA, in which I have great confi- 
dence, has some marvelous studies of things 
all round the world. They’ve got a good 
economic part of the house out there. So, I 
have to do a lot of that reading. 

What I do in terms of pleasure is to read 
mostly novels, some of them not so—I 
wouldn’t say that they would be particularly 
weighty. “Bonfire of the Vanities” is one 
which was pretty darn good and was up 
near the top of the list. I’m reading “Net- 
work News” right now. I’m _ halfway 
through that. I read a couple of books on 
Teddy Roosevelt. I’m _ reading Caro’s 
“Lyndon Johnson.” I say reading—I’ve got 
about two or three books going right now. 
There’s a plain mystery by a guy named 
Beschloss called “Mayday” that I started 
and put aside because Barbara gave me the 
other one. [Laughter] But it’s relaxed read- 
ing. It is relaxed kind of reading, and it’s 
novels. I find I can do that just before— 
instead of taking one of these Halcions— 
whatever that—Halcion sleeping tablets, a 
good novel will help. [Laughter] 

But I wish I could tell you that I was 
doing more serious historical reading; I am 
not at this moment. 

Listen, thank you all very, very much for 
coming, and I’m glad to have had this op- 
portunity. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With British 
Labour Party Leader Neil Kinnock 


July 17, 1990 


The President met for about 35 minutes 
this afternoon with the leader of the British 
Labour Party, Mr. Neil Kinnock, in a wide- 
ranging discussion of East-West relations, in- 
cluding the just-concluded summit meetings 
in London and Houston. The two men had 
a good exchange of views. It was the first 


opportunity in this administration for the 
President to meet with the leader of Brit- 
ain’s opposition. 

The President expressed his pleasure with 
the July 16 announcement after the Kohl- 
Gorbachev meetings that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to accept a united Germany 
as a full member of NATO if that was the 
German choice. The President emphasized 
his support for the continuing process of 
reform in the Soviet Union. While the 
London summit had shown the alliance’s 
readiness to adapt to the new European re- 
alities, the President stressed that the 
United States remains fully committed to 
the North Atlantic alliance. 

Following his meeting with the President, 
Mr. Kinnock was scheduled to meet sepa- 
rately with Vice President Quayle and the 
national security adviser, Gen. Brent Scow- 
croft [Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs]. 


Proclamation 6158—Decade of the 
Brain, 1990-1999 


July 17, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The human brain, a 3-pound mass of 
interwoven nerve cells that controls our ac- 
tivity, is one of the most magnificent—and 
mysterious—wonders of creation. The seat 
of human intelligence, interpreter of senses, 
and controller of movement, this incredible 
organ continues to intrigue scientist and 
layman alike. 

Over the years, our understanding of the 
brain—how it works, what goes wrong 
when it is injured or diseased—has in- 
creased dramatically. However, we still 
have much more to learn. The need for 
continued study of the brain is compelling: 
millions of Americans are affected each 
year by disorders of the brain ranging from 
neurogenetic diseases to degenerative disor- 
ders such as Alzheimer’s, as well as stroke, 
schizophrenia, autism, and impairments of 
speech, language, and hearing. 
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Today, these individuals and their fami- 
lies are justifiably hopeful, for a new era of 
discovery is dawning in brain research. 
Powerful microscopes, major strides in the 
study of genetics, and advanced brain imag- 
ing devices are giving physicians and scien- 
tists ever greater insight into the brain. 
Neuroscientists are mapping the brain’s bio- 
chemical circuitry, which may help produce 
more effective drugs for alleviating the suf- 
fering of those who have Alzheimer’s or 
Parkinson’s disease. By studying how the 
brain’s cells and chemicals develop, inter- 
act, and communicate with the rest of the 
body, investigators are also developing im- 
proved treatments for people incapacitated 
by spinal cord injuries, depressive disorders, 
and epileptic seizures. Breakthroughs in 
molecular genetics show great prornise of 
yielding methods to treat and prevent Hun- 
tington’s disease, the muscular dystrophies, 
and other life-threatening disorders. 

Research may also prove valuable in our 
war on drugs, as studies provide greater in- 
sight into how people become addicted to 
drugs and how drugs affect the brain. These 
studies may also help produce effective 
treatments for chemical dependency and 
help us to understand and prevent the 
harm done to the preborn children of preg- 
nant women who abuse drugs and alcohol. 
Because there is a connection between the 
body’s nervous and immune systems, stud- 
ies of the brain may also help enhance our 
understanding of Acquired Immune Defi- 
ciency Syndrome. 

Many studies regarding the human brain 
have been planned and conducted by scien- 
tists at the National Institutes of Health, the 
National Institute of Mental Health, and 
other Federal research agencies. Augment- 
ing Federal efforts are programs supported 
by private foundations and industry. The 
cooperation between these agencies and 
the multidisciplinary efforts of thousands of 
scientists and health care professionals pro- 
vide powerful evidence of our Nation’s de- 
termination to conquer brain disease. 

To enhance public awareness of the bene- 
fits to be derived from brain research, the 
Congress, by House Joint Resolution 174, 
has designated the decade beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1990, as the “Decade of the Brain” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
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dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the decade beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1990, as the Decade of the Brain. I 
call upon all public officials and the people 
of the United States to observe that decade 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of July, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:11 p.m., July 18, 1990] 


Proclamation 6159—Rose Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Family Appreciation Day, 
1990 


July 18, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On July 22, 1990, Rose Fitzgerald Kenne- 
dy will celebrate her 100th birthday. It is 
fitting that, on this special occasion, we not 
only wish her much happiness, but also re- 
flect upon the importance of an institution 
she has cherished and defended for years. 
That institution is the family. 

In the inimitable shelter of family life, we 
gain a sense of identity and purpose. The 
love and knowledge passed from generation 
to generation provides us with a link to the 
past—and it gives us a stake in the future. 

Through family life, our country’s most 
cherished values and traditions are passed 
from one generation to the next. Indeed, as 
members of a family, we learn important 
lessons about love and commitment, duty 
and fidelity, and respect and concern for 
others. It is through our parents and other 
close relatives that most of us discover how 
great God’s love for mankind must be, and 
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it is through them we learn His Command- 
ments and the importance of obeying them. 
Because we carry these lessons with us each 
time we leave home to participate in the 
life of our communities and country, and 
because the family provides a model of 
human relationships after which all other 
social institutions are fashioned, its strength 
and integrity are vital to the strength and 
well-being of our entire Nation. 

Throughout her adult life, Rose Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy has worked to advance the 
idea that strong and loving families, built on 
the rock of religious faith, are the founda- 
tion of a strong and caring society. By ex- 
ample in word and deed, she has encour- 
aged her children—and, indeed, all Ameri- 
cans—to use their gifts for the benefit of 
their fellowman. Her children have clearly 
heard the call to serve, and, today, we re- 
member. three who demonstrated that serv- 
ing others often requires great courage and 
sacrifice: Joseph, Jr., who was killed in a 
bombing raid over Europe during World 
War II; President John F. Kennedy, who 
advanced this Nation’s policy of peace 
through strength and later fell victim to an 
assassin’s bullet; and Robert Kennedy, who, 
as Attorney General, proved to be a stead- 
fast friend of the civil rights movement and, 
like his brother Jack, later died at a gun- 
man’s hands. 

Today, the legacy of service begun by 
Rose Kennedy is being carried on through 
her surviving children and grandchildren 
and through programs and institutions she 
has helped to establish. Her well-known ef- 
forts on behalf of persons with mental and 
physical disabilities not only continue to in- 
spire others, but also continue to under- 
score the inestimable value of every human 
life and the untold potential of each and 
every individual. 

Time and again, Rose Kennedy has shown 
us the meaning of faith and courage, even 
when cruelly tested by personal tragedy 
and loss. On her 100th birthday, we salute 
this strong and devoted wife and mother, 
and we thank her for reminding so many 
Americans of the importance of faith in 
God and love of family and friends. 

In honor of Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy on 
her 100th birthday, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 315, has designated July 22, 
1990, as “Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy Family 


Appreciation Day” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observation of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 22, 1990, as Rose Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy Family Appreciation Day. I 
urge all Americans to observe this day by 
reflecting upon the importance of whole 
and healthy families to us as individuals and 
as a Nation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:10 p.m., July 18, 1990) 


Remarks to the National Council of 
La Raza 


July 18, 1990 


Thank you all very much. Well, thank you 
so much for that welcome. I’m delighted to 
be here, and I had a little visit in the hall 
with the jefes [chiefs], Raul and Tony— 
[laughter|—and Rita, Patricia—gave me the 
warm welcome. And I rode over here with 
Dr. Cavazos, our Secretary of Education, 
who is with us and of whom I’m very, very 
proud. And, of course, I’m delighted to see 
[Secretary] Lou Sullivan, who’s doing a su- 
perb job over at HHS [Department of Health 
and Human Services], a major position in our 
administration. 

I shouldn’t quote Larry Cavazos, but he 
says—you know it’s a strange world. He 
says, “Here I am Secretary of Education for 
the United States and I just met with the 
Minister of Education from Mexico. The 
Minister from Mexico’s name is Bartlett; the 
Secretary from the United States’ name is 
Cavazos.” So, I tell you—{/aughter|—things 
are really moving. 

But again, I’m very proud of him. And I 
am grateful for this opportunity to appear 
before this distinguished group, to greet the 
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National Council of La Raza, and pleased to 
see so many distinguished leaders from 
America’s Hispanic service, education, and 
business communities, all gathered here in 
our Nation’s Capital. And I want to thank 
the person whose brilliance, foresight, and 
tenacity made this July gathering in Wash- 
ington possible. I’m talking about the man 
who invented air conditioning. [Laughter] 
It is hotter than blazes out there! [Laughter] 
And I’m delighted to be here. 

Something about me, Ill tell you. It was 
hotter than blazes in Houston last week. We 
should have known it was coming because 
the weatherman that we consulted was the 
same guy who set up our summit with Gor- 
bachev at Malta. [Laughter] Some of you 
may remember that one. 

But today, I did want to drop in—I’m on 
my way out to California in just a little bit— 
but to welcome you to Washington and 
really to tell you how important I believe 
and our administration believes your efforts 
are. 

I mentioned Dr. Cavazos, and, of course, 
Lou Sullivan. But I also wanted to salute an 
old comrade of mine in Congress, now a 
Secretary, Manuel Lujan, from New Mexico, 
the Secretary of the Interior. But he and 
Larry, outstanding Cabinet Secretaries, they 
do represent not only the new energy and, 
I would say, leadership Hispanic-Americans 
are bringing to our country but also two of 
the most important priorities: the protec- 
tion and use of our natural resources and 
the excellence in education—the quest for 
all-across-the-board excellence in education. 
And, indeed, our administration has made 
educational assistance for Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans one of the top priorities of our cam- 
paign to revive national educational excel- 
lence. And you heard from Larry yesterday 
in some detail, I understand. But, look, we 
will seek and we will demand educational 
excellence for all America, and that means 
reforms, like giving parents a choice in 
their children’s education and educational 
excellence for all Americans. 

Let me just touch—without being redun- 
dant here and repeating what Dr. Cavazos 
has said—on just a few of our most impor- 
tant efforts. Last December, we launched a 
new effort specially designed to assist His- 
panic-Americans and developed in part 
with the assistance and advice that we re- 
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ceived from many right here at this table 
and in this room today. They helped us de- 
velop—you all—helped us develop this pro- 
gram. And I directed our Secretary of Edu- 
cation to form what we call the Hispanic 
education task force. And it is aimed not 
only at identifying educational obstacles but 
also—and I’d say this is more a part of it— 
educational opportunities. Larry has told 
me that the work of the task force is well 
underway, seeking new ways to improve 
Federal education programs that basically 
serve Hispanic-Americans and seeking ways 
to make them better. We need to focus on 
finding solutions. 

And you, who are a proud part of the La 
Raza tradition, have also been one of those 
solutions, efforts like Project Second 
Chance, the Family Reading Program—and 
I wish Barbara Bush were here to tell you 
how moved she is by that effort on a na- 
tionwide basis—and Project EXCEL, all de- 
signed to help Hispanic community organi- 
zations become effective partners with the 
schools. And they’re already making a dif- 
ference for thousands of young Americans. 
And, look, I view it as a national goal that 
this unacceptable dropout rate for Hispanic 
kids come down, way down below the na- 
tional average. 

I don’t want to overstay my welcome. I 
was told to have very brief remarks, and 
our time today is short. And if I’m not out 
of the hotel by 2 o'clock, they'll probably 
charge me for an extra room. [Laughter] So, 
another day, you know. [Laughter] 

Let me just address briefly one of the 
most important priorities of our administra- 
tion, and this is a current subject: helping to 
build a better America where the doors of 
opportunity are open to every citizen and 
every child. And I hope you know where I 
have stood and always stand on the civil 
rights matters. And the Civil Rights Com- 
mission has been reauthorized. I think that’s 
proper. The Hate Crimes Statistics Act is 
now the law of the land. And I will sign 
another, I would say, historic piece of legis- 
lation next week, and I’m talking about the 
Americans With Disabilities Act. 

And for the past several months, we have 
been working diligently to make another 
civil rights law a reality. And I met with 
many of you at the White House back in 
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May—several of you—Mario Moreno of 
MALDEF, Mexican American Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund, you know him. 
Jesse Quintero of LULAC was there. Raul 
was there. But I told Raul that I wanted to 
sign the civil rights bill of 1990 and not a 
quota bill of 1990. 

Morris Abram, a very respected Ameri- 
can now serving as an ambassador over in 
Geneva, but really I think it’s fair to say 
known as a champion of civil rights, recent- 
ly wrote me about the bill that’s before the 
Congress right now, urging me to oppose 
the bill as currently written. And he told 
me, look—here’s this quote: “All my life, 
even in the darkest days of segregation in 
Georgia, I fought against the principle of 
color preference, then known as white su- 
premacy.” This bill, he pointed out, would 
“achieve precisely what the ’64 Civil Rights 
Act stood four-square against.” 

And he recalled Frederick Douglass’ 
famous statement of 1871. And here was 
that quote: “Equality of numbers has noth- 
ing to do with equality of attainment.” And 
we all know quotas aren’t right. They are 
not fair. They divide society instead of 
bringing people together. And as leaders 
and representatives of the Hispanic-Ameri- 
can community, I owe it to you to see that 
this legislation does not say to the young 
kids, you only fit in if you fit into a certain 
numbered quota. That is not the American 
dream. 

And I gave Raul a commitment back in 
May that I want desperately, I want very 
much, to sign a civil rights bill. And I did 
then, and I still do. And yesterday’s an- 
nouncement marked only the end of a 
chapter, not the end of a campaign, because 
today I just met with some on the Republi- 
can side of the aisle. Talks are still going on. 
And we renew the fight for a civil rights 
bill that I can sign. But I want to ask for 
your help to make the changes. And we’re 
talking now about legal changes—they’re 
relatively small—to make the changes 
needed to ensure that a bill does not result 
in quotas that could somehow inadvertently 
work to the detriment of the very kids you 
all are trying to help, changes needed to 
ensure a bill that will protect the rights of 
all Americans and injure the rights of none. 

From the time it was first launched in 
68, your National Council, Council of La 


Raza, has played a unique role in helping to 
improve opportunities for Americans of His- 
panic descent. And I think that the suc- 
cess—I know sometimes you see only the 
problems out there, and it’s proper you 
keep them in focus—but I think the success 
of your efforts is evident in the many suc- 
cess stories that are represented throughout 
this room. And so, I came over here today 
to salute you for the important work that 
you do. By working today for Hispanic- 
Americans, you’re building a better tomor- 
row for all Americans. 

As President of the United States, I want 
to do my part. I want to lead for equity. I 
want to lead in the field of education. And 
I, again, am grateful for the support I re- 
ceive there. I want to take the crusades that 
Dr. Sullivan is involved in to get better 
health care out there for our people and be 
as of the much leadership and support for 
those initiatives as I possibly can. And some 
of you know that with me this is more than 
a passing interest. And I would just say to 
you keep up the good work for La Raza. It 
inspires the American people. And I want 
to do my part. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. Thank 
you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in 
the Regency Ballroom at the Omni Shore- 
ham Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Tony Salazar, Raul Yzaquirre, Rita DiMar- 
tino, and Patricia Asip, chairman, president 
and chief executive officer, and executive 
committee members of the national council 
of La Raza, respectively. 


Exchange With Reporters Aboard 
Air Force One 
July 18, 1990 


The President. —say welcome. No ques- 
tions, of course, because we’ve just finished 
this press conference, and you know—— 

Q. Press conference? 

The President. Well, 2 days ago, that one 
that we had, the one with the magazine 
editors. Had the one with—— 
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Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. How did the budget meeting go? 

The President. Well, we’ve agreed to 
meet again Monday, and we'll see how it 
goes. A lot of work still to be done. 

Q. Did you make any progress? 

The President. Well, I think every time 
we sit down we get rid of some of the 
differences. But in the meantime, Dick 
Darman [Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget] is going to have more 
meetings with Dick Gephardt [House ma- 
jority leader], who, incidentally, I will say is, 
I think, doing a first-class job—both Dick 
Darman and Nick Brady [Secretary of the 
Treasury] on our side and, certainly, Dick 
Gephardt trying to hold this big group to- 
gether and lead it. And I think we all owe 
him a vote of thanks for the way he’s pro- 
ceeding as chairman of the process. 

But, no, we’ve still got some problems out 
there. But they’re going to be meeting 
while we’re on this trip, and then we'll get 
back together early in the week. 

Q. Do you have basic agreement yet just 
on the outlines, on the size of the package? 

The President. Well, that’s what Darman 
and Dick Gephardt are going to be talking 
about further. We’ve had some discussions, 
and the way it was outlined to me, there’s 
some agreement, but I don’t think you can 
call it total agreement at this time. 

Q. Are you more optimistic now than 
previously? 

The President. Well, it’s hard to say; it’s 
hard to quantify that. But it’s not a question 
of optimism or pessimism: it’s a question of 
having to get this done. The deficit prob- 
lem is so serious that there must be a bipar- 
tisan, responsible answer. And I will keep 
saying that and keep encouraging the 
White House negotiators and the Republi- 
cans to go forward, but it’s hard. It’s a good 
question, and I don’t know how to answer 
it. 

Q. Did you do taxes today? 

The President. We just had the kinds of 
discussions I talked to you about, about get- 
ting the problems in shape. And there’s five 
major ingredients, and all of them are being 
discussed. 

Thank you all. I hope you have a wonder- 
ful trip out here. 
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Richard M. Nixon Presidential Library 


Q. Are you glad to be honoring Richard 
Nixon? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you glad to be out here for Rich- 
ard Nixon? 

The President. 'm very pleased to be 
going to this dedication of this library, and 
I’m very pleased that President Nixon’s 
daughter is with us. And I only regret that a 
previous commitment on the part of Mrs. 
Nixon and President Nixon prevented them 
from being with us today. Yes, I’m glad to 
be going out. 


Note: The exchange occurred while the 
President was en route from Washington, 
DC, to Anaheim, CA. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Proclamation 6160—Captive Nations 
Week, 1490 


July 18, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The end of communist domination in 
Eastern Europe and progress toward de- 
mocratization and greater openness in the 
Soviet Union are signs of a new era. Ideals 
we Americans have long cherished and de- 
fended—ideals of individual liberty and self- 
government—are triumphing in nations 
that once bore the heavy yoke of totalitari- 
anism. Human rights that were once brutal- 
ly suppressed are gaining increasing re- 
spect, and political pluralism is replacing 
the tired dogmas of one-party rule—dogmas 
that have been thoroughly discredited time 
and again. 

With vigilance and unfailing moral re- 
solve, we have made great strides in our 
efforts to promote freedom and human 
rights around the world. Tragically, howev- 
er, there remain countries where repressive 
ruling regimes continue to cling to ideolo- 
gies that are inimical to the ideals of nation- 
al sovereignty and individual liberty. In vio- 
lation of international human rights agree- 
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ments and fundamental standards of morali- 
ty, these regimes continue to deny innocent 
men and women their inalienable rights, 
including freedom of speech, freedom of 
movement and assembly, freedom of the 
press, and the right to practice their reli- 
gious beliefs without fear of persecution. 

Each July, as we celebrate our Nation’s 
Independence and give thanks for the bless- 
ings of liberty and self-government, we also 
recall our obligation to speak out for cap- 
tive peoples around the world. During Cap- 
tive Nations Week, we reaffirm our support 
for peaceful efforts to secure their right to 
liberty and self-determination. 

As more and more government leaders 
around the world now acknowledge, the 
God-given rights of individuals must be rec- 
ognized in law and respected in practice. 
Protecting the rights and freedom to which 
all men are heirs is not only the duty of any 
legitimate government, but also the key to 
real and lasting peace among nations. That 
is one reason why, during this Captive Na- 
tions Week, we do well to recall the time- 
less words written by Thomas Jefferson 
shortly before his death in 1826 on the 50th 
anniversary of our Nation’s Independence: 


All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man. The general spread of 
the light of science has already laid 
open to every view the palpable truth, 
that the mass of mankind has not been 
born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favored few booted and spurred, ready 
to ride them legitimately, by the grace 
of God. These are grounds of hope for 
others. For ourselves, let the annual 
return of this day forever refresh our 
recollections of these rights, and an un- 
diminished devotion to them... . 


The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation designating the third 
week in July of each year as “Captive Na- 
tions Week.” 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning July 
15, 1990, as Captive Nations Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 


observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities, and I urge them to reaf- 
firm their devotion to the aspirations of all 
peoples for liberty, justice, and self-determi- 
nation. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:16 a.m., July 19, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 19. 


Nomination of Steven B. Kelmar To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services 


July 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Steven B. Kelmar to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services for Legislative Affairs. He would 
succeed Gerald L. Olson. 

Currently Mr. Kelmar serves as Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislative 
Affairs at the Department of Health and 
Human Services in Washington, DC. Prior 
to this, he served as an administrative assist- 
ant for Representative Sherwood Boehlert, 
1982-1989; deputy assistant for Representa- 
tive George C. Wortley, 1981-1982; special 
assistant to Senator S.I. Hayakawa, 1979- 
1981; a lead advance representative in the 
Office of the Vice President, 1983-1989; and 
campaign manager for Boehlert for Con- 
gress, 1982-1986. 

Mr. Kelmar graduated from Pennsylvania 
State University (B.A., 1979). He was born 
May 6, 1953, in Philadelphia, PA. Mr. 
Kelmar resides in Alexandria, VA. 
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Remarks at the Dedication of the 
Richard M. Nixon Presidential Library 
in Yorba Linda, California 


July 19, 1990 


The President. Thank you all very, very 
much. What a wonderful reunion. And I am 
very proud to have been introduced to this 
gathering by Ronald Reagan. I know how I 
got here. [Laughter] President Reagan is 
my mentor and my esteemed friend, and I 
will always be grateful to him. 

But to President and Mrs. Nixon, Barbara 
and I are delighted to be with you on this 
memorable day. My special greetings to all 
my predecessors—to President and Mrs. 
Reagan, to President and Mrs. Ford—to 
members of the Nixon family, who are right 
out here; to Secretary Simon, who has done 
such a superb job on all of this; to my cur- 
rent Secretary of Commerce, Bob Mos- 
bacher; and of course, to our old friend, 
your own Governor, George Deukmejian; 
to all these Cabinet officials out here— 
former Secretary [of State] Haig and Secre- 
tary [of State] Schultz, and I’m told that 
Chief Justice Warren Burger was there—all 
the senior members of the Nixon adminis- 
tration; of course, all of our friends—Rever- 
end Billy Graham and Reverend Peale and 
Ambassador Moore, all the way from Ire- 
land, and Ambassador Annenberg and Am- 
bassador Zhu-qizhen of China—welcome, 
sir—to Hugh Hewitt and Vicky Carr, and 
ladies and gentlemen. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, once again, for that introduction. 

I’m not sure, President Reagan, whether 
it’s you or me that attracted this noise over 
here; but I remember as Vice President, 
you had your share of this kind of attention. 
[Laughter] But let me just say to all of you: 
Our thanks for the privilege of helping to 
dedicate this beautiful library of the 37th 
President of the United States of America. 

To Lincoln, the Presidency helped play, 
as he put it, “America’s mystic chords of 
memory.” Shall we wait just one minute? 
And to Teddy Roosevelt, the Presidency 
meant the “bully pulpit”—calling on Ameri- 
ca’s boundless energy. And it was Dwight 
Eisenhower, beloved Ike, who described its 
power “to proclaim anew our faith” and 
summon “lightness against the dark.” To 
occupy this office is to feel a kinship with 
these and other Presidents, each of whom 
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in his own way sought to do right and, thus, 
to achieve good. Each summoned the best 
from the idea we call America; and each 
wondered, I suspect, how he could be 
worthy of God and man. 

This year an estimated 1% million people 
will visit Presidential museums and librar- 
ies, exploring the lives of these Presidents, 
passed down, like oral history, from one 
generation to another. And they will see 
how each President is like a finely cut 
prism with many facets—their achieve- 
ments and their philosophy, their family 
and their humanity. 

For instance, not far from here, as we’ve 
heard, visitors will soon see the library of 
my distinguished predecessor, the 40th 
President of the United States, and Mrs. 
Reagan. President Reagan, we will not soon 
forget how you truly blessed America. 

Look next to Michigan, where a museum 
and library honor the 38th President of the 
United States, Gerald Ford, and Mrs. Ford. 
An entire nation is grateful for your decen- 
cy, your leadership, and your love of coun- 
try. 

And tomorrow morning the first visitors 
will enter our newest Presidential library; 
and they will note that only F.D.R. ran as 
many times as Richard Nixon—five—for na- 
tional office, each winning four elections, 
and that more people voted for Richard 
Nixon as President than any other man in 
history. They will hear of Horatio Alger and 
Alger Hiss; of the book “Six Crises”; and the 
seventh crisis, Watergate. And they will 
think of Checkers, Millie’s role model. 
[Laughter] And, yes, Mr. President, they 
will hear again your answer to my “vision 
thing”—‘‘Let me make this perfectly clear.” 
[Laughter] 

And many of these visitors will know of 
your times as President, perhaps as tumul- 
tuous as any since Lincoln’s, and of your 
goal as President: a world where peace 
would link the community of nations. And 
yet others, young visitors, will not remem- 
ber the years 1969 to ’74. They’d not even 
been born when Richard Nixon became 
President. So, to help them understand our 
37th President, here is what I would tell 
those who journey to Yorba Linda. 

I would say first: Look at perhaps the 
truest index of any man—his family. Think 
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of his mother, a gentle Quaker, and his 
father, who built their small frame house 
that we see less than 100 yards from here, 
and his daughters, Patricia and Julie. Any 
parent would be proud of children with the 
loyalty and love of these two women. And 
think finally of a very gracious First Lady, 
who ranks among the most admired women 
of postwar America, the woman who we 
know and love as Pat. As First Lady, we 
remember Pat Nixon championed the Right 
To Read program, helped bring the Parks 
To People program to the disadvantaged. 
She refurbished the White House and 
opened it to more people than ever before. 
And she was our most widely traveled First 
Lady, visiting five continents and 22 na- 
tions, overcoming the poverty and tragedy 
of her childhood to become a mirror of 
America’s heart and love. And when, in 
1958, foreign mobs stoned the Nixon’s car, 
she was, an observer said, “stronger than 
any man.” And yet it was also Pat who 
moved pianist Duke Ellington at a White 
House dinner to improvise the melody—‘“I 
shall pick a name,” he said, “gentle, grace- 
ful, like Patricia.” Mrs. Nixon, the Secret 
Service called you Starlight, and your hus- 
band has said it best: “You fit that name to 
a T.” So, once again, I won’t ask you to 
stand up again—you’ve already done it. But 
let us show our appreciation for the grace 
and the beauty that Pat Nixon brought to 
the White House. [Applause] 

And then next I would say to visitors 
here: Look at Richard Nixon the man. He 
had an intellectual’s complexity. Knowing 
how you feel about some intellectuals, Mr. 
President, I don’t mean to offend you. 
[Laughter] But he was an author—eight 
books, each composed on those famous 
yellow pads—who, like his favorite author, 
Tolstoy, admired the dignity of manual 
labor. And he worked in the most pragmat- 
ic of arenas, and yet insisted that politics is 
poetry, not prose. And he believed in love 
of country and in God, in loyalty to friends 
and protecting loved ones. And he was also 
a soft touch when it came to the kids— 
believe me, I can empathize with that. 

Let me repeat a story which President 
Nixon himself enjoys—I hope he enjoys it. 
One day, greeting an airport crowd, he 
heard a young girl shouting, “How is 
Smokey the Bear?”—and at that time living 


in the Washington zoo. And the girl kept 
repeating the question. And not under- 
standing her words, the President turned to 
an aide for translation. “Smokey the Bear,” 
the aide mumbled, pointing to the girl, 
“Washington National Zoo.” Triumphant, 
President Nixon walked over, extended his 
hand and said, “How do you do, Miss Bear.” 
[Laughter] I'd be the last to criticize verbal 
confusion. After all, I confess some say Eng- 
lish is my only foreign language. [Laughter] 
President Nixon—the point is—he was 
merely being kind, just as he mailed those 
handwritten letters to defeated rivals, like 
his friend Hubert Humphrey, or saw that 
when the POW’s returned home in early 
"73 to a White House dinner each wife re- 
ceived a corsage. 

Just as Richard Nixon was extraordinarily 
controversial, he could also be uncommonly 
sensitive to the feelings of other people. 
This brings me to what I would next tell 
those who travel to Yorba Linda. What 
President Nixon said of Dwight Eisenhower 
in a 69 eulogy was true, also, of himself: 
“He came from the heart of America, not 
geographically, perhaps, but culturally.” 
And Richard Nixon was the quintessence of 
middle America and touched deep chords 
of response in millions of our citizens. As 
President, upholding what he termed the 
“silent majority,” from Dallas to Davenport 
and Syracuse to Siler City, he loved Ameri- 
ca’s good, quiet, decent people. And he 
spoke for them. He felt deeply on their 
behalf. Theodore White would say: “Middle 
America has been without a great leader for 
generations, and in Richard Nixon it elevat- 
ed a man of talent and ability.” For millions 
of Americans, this President became some- 
thing they had rarely known: a voice speak- 
ing loudly and eloquently for their values 
and their dreams. 

And finally, and most importantly, I 
would say to visitors, Richard Nixon helped 
change the course not only of America but 
of the entire world. He believed in return- 
ing power to the people—so, he created 
revenue sharing—and that young people 
should be free to choose their future—so, 
Richard Nixon ended the draft. And he 
helped the United States reach new hori- 
zons in space and technology. He began a 
pioneering cancer initiative that gave hope 
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and life to millions. And he knew that the 
great outdoors is precious but fragile, and 
so, he created the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, a historic step to help preserve 
and widely use our natural resources. 

And all of this Richard Nixon did, and yet 
future generations will remember him 
most, in my view, for dedicating his life to 
the greatest cause offered any President: 
the cause of peace among nations. Who can 
forget how he endured much in his quest 
for peace with honor in Vietnam. He knew 
that true peace means the triumph of free- 
dom, not merely the absence of war. And as 
President, he served this country’s special 
mission to help those around the world for 
whom America has always been a morning 
star of liberty, engaging in diplomatic sum- 
mitry and helping change the postwar bipo- 
lar globe. 

Who can forget how in Moscow Richard 
Nixon signed the first agreement to limit 
strategic nuclear arms, giving new hope to 
the world for lasting peace, or how he 
planted the first fragile seeds of peace in 
the Middle East. And Golda Meir [former 
Prime Minister of Israel], whose statue is 
inside, credited him with saving Israel 
during the Yom Kippur War. And even 
now memories resound of President Nixon’s 
trip to China—the week that revolutionized 
the world. No American President had ever 
stood on the soil of the People’s Republic of 
China, and as President Nixon stepped from 
Air Force One and extended his hand to 
Zhou En Lai, his vision ended more than 
two decades of isolation. 

“Being President,” he often said, “is noth- 
ing compared with what you can do as 
President.” Mr. President, you worked with 
every fiber of your being to help achieve a 
generation of peace. And today, as the 
movement toward democracy sweeps our 
globe, you can take great personal pride 
that history will say of you: Here was a true 
architect of peace. 

Yes, there have been literally millions of 
words written about this President, but let 
me close with a passage from the President 
himself that comes from his first inaugural 
address, January 20, 1969, where the new 
President spoke of how the greatest honor 
history can bestow is the title of peacemak- 
er. And he began by noting that within the 
lifetime of most present mankind would 
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celebrate a new year which occurs only 
once in a thousand years, the start of a new 
millennium, and that America had the 
chance to lead the world onto that high 
ground of peace that man has dreamed of 
since the dawn of civilization. And finally, 
Richard Nixon concluded, “if we succeed, 
generations to come will say of us that we 
helped make the world safe for mankind. I 
believe the American people are ready to 
answer this call,” he said. 

Mr. President, you helped America 
answer its summons to greatness. Thank 
you for serving the cause of peace. God 
bless you and your wonderful family. And 
now it is my honor, as President of the 
United States, to introduce the 37th Presi- 
dent of the United States, Richard M. 
Nixon. 


Note: President Bush spoke at approximate- 
ly 10:55 a.m. outside of the library. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to William E. 
Simon, former Secretary of the Treasury 
and head of the foundation responsible for 
the Richard M. Nixon Presidential Library. 
President Bush also seferred to the shouting 
of hecklers present at the ceremony. Presi- 
dents Gerald R. Ford, Ronald Reagan, and 
Richard M. Nixon also spoke at the dedica- 
tion ceremony. Following the library’s dedi- 
cation, President Bush had lunch with 
President Nixon. Earlier in the morning, 
President Bush attended a fundraising 
breakfast in Anaheim for the California Re- 
publican Party. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
Senatorial Candidate Larry Craig in 
Boise, Idaho 


July 19, 1990 


What a great crowd. My heavens, this is 
wonderful! Thank you all. Please, be seated. 
Thank you all very much. Larry, thank you. 
I hope you enjoy your dinner tonight. Rest 
assured, the Idaho potato is one vegetable I 
approve of. [Laughter] But I’m not going to 
put myself at risk that the other vegetable 
might be served, so I have to leave before 
dinner. [Laughter] I hope you'll forgive me. 
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But thank you all, really. You have a won- 
derful way of making me feel at home. 

I want to salute Steve Symms, a great 
Senator, fierce advocate for Idaho and, 
indeed, for the fundamental principles of 
the United States. I want to salute the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, an old friend of mine, 
Butch Otter. I see my fellow aviator down 
there, Pete Cenarusa. He presented me 
with a model of the plane I flew a thousand 
years ago. The only good news is he got his 
wings 3 months before I did. So, he’s older 
and perhaps more experienced. I want to 
salute the attorney general, Jim Jones; State 
Treasurer Edwards; and also Roger Fair- 
child, our distinguished nominee for Gover- 
nor of this State. And I want him to win. I 
want him to win the governorship. Our out- 
standing successor—and this has to be 
also—successor to Larry Craig, Skip 
Smyser—we want to see him hold this seat 
that’s so important to us. And we have an- 
other superb candidate running in the 
other seat, Sean McDevitt. And it’s impor- 
tant you give him your support—a distin- 
guished veteran of the United States Mili- 
tary. And a special salute to a 15-year-old 
from Boise whom I just met, Olen Hsu, who 
won this year’s Idaho State Essay Contest. 
There he is, way down, tethered down on 
the end down there. 

And we just had a receiving line in there, 
and so, I say this from the bottom of my 
heart: I wish that the pride of Wellesley was 
with me here tonight—Barbara Bush. She 
was with me at the library with the four 
Presidents there, but now she’s campaign- 
ing next door in Washington State. But, you 
know, I say this not just with husbandly 
pride, but, I think, with some objectivity: I 
thought Barbara did a great job up at 
Wellesley [college commencement address] 
talking about values and family. And so, 
that leads me to pay tribute to Suzanne 
Craig, who is such an important part of all 
of this—important part in lifting a great 
career to new heights, doing so much for 
family. Let us all give a round of applause 
to Suzanne, and to the kids as well—Mike, 
Shae, and Jay. 

And it is a delight to be back among 
friends in Idaho. I know you feel I’m like 
the bad penny turning up every couple of 
years for the last 8 or 10, but you have this 
wonderful way of making somebody feel at 


home. It’s especially delightful to be with 
you during this centennial year. Of course, 
we know that the history of this great State 
reaches beyond a century. If we had to 
choose the one day that Idaho history 
began, it would undoubtedly have to be 
March 4, 1863, when the first Republican 
President, Abraham Lincoln, created a new 
territory of the United States with a stroke 
of his pen. And as I look around this room, 
at Senator Symms and Congressman—Sena- 
tor-to-be—Larry Craig and at our outstand- 
ing candidate for Governor, Roger Fair- 
child, I can’t help but reflect how fitting 
that this great State of Idaho and our Re- 
publican Party were born together. Now a 
new century is beginning for Idaho. So, let 
us make it a century of promise and pros- 
perity. Let us do that by sending Larry 
Craig to the United States Senate. 

You know, Larry is a white-water rafter. 
And he’s just the kind of guy who would 
enjoy a hair-raising adventure, with chills 
and spills, ups and downs, where you’re 
knocked around and never sure if you’re 
going to make it through in one piece; and 
that’s just what it’s like to run for the 
United States Senate. But nevertheless, he’s 
going to make it, and come November, I’m 
sure he will have forded the river with this 
marvelous skill that he has demonstrated in 
the Congress. I believe that this is his desti- 
ny: to join the ranks of great Idaho states- 
men, to follow in the footsteps of Borah and 
Symms and my dear friend and former 
classmate in the Congress, Jim McClure. 

Of course, I don’t want to break any 
myths here, but Larry hasn’t been a states- 
man all his life. In fact—we did a little 
homework for this meeting—Larry, I un- 
derstand that when you were a boy, a farm 
boy in Midvale, you house-trained a pig. 
[Laughter] Imagine that, your Senator-to-be 
house-training a pig. [Laughter] That ought 
to help him in Congress. [Laughter] And at 
a community car wash, you washed the 
hood of a farmer’s brand new car—unfortu- 
nately, using SOS pads. [Laughter] 

Well, given his decade of achievement in 
Congress and service to the people of the 
lst District, I reckon that even that farmer 
has forgotten about his car and cast his vote 
for Larry Craig—a strong, consistent, steady 
voice for Idaho and for the bedrock princi- 
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ples and beliefs that Idahoans hold dear: the 
freedom to own land, to reap the rewards 
of hard work, to provide for one’s family; 
and then an undying faith in God and coun- 
try. Larry embodies these values. That’s 
why I have looked to him for advice as 
Congressman Craig. And I want to rely on 
Larry Craig’s advice and consent in the 
years ahead, when he is Senator Craig. 

As you know, I presided over the Senate 
as Vice President when that body was con- 
trolled by Democrats, and earlier, by Re- 
publicans. And I can tell you this: When it 
comes to an administration and a Congress 
working together, compromise is often nec- 
essary if you’re going to make this great 
country go forward, but there is no substi- 
tute for having a United States Senate that 
shares our outlook, that will work with us to 
build a better America. And that means, in 
my view, with considerable experience in 
Washington, a Republican Senate. And I 
need Larry Craig to hold that McClure seat 
to give us a chance to have a Repulican 
Senate. 

Electing Larry to the Senate would be a 
major step toward a Republican future, 
giving me a partner in leadership. After all, 
he and I share the same outlook. When it 
comes to our national defense, he says that 
it is strength, not weakness, that brought 
about the Revolution of ’89. Larry and I 
believe that the marvelous changes—and 
are they ever exciting—taking place in 
Eastern Europe are a result of 40 years of 
American and allied vigilance. This is no 
time for America to turn its back on world 
leadership nor to fundamentally weaken 
the defense of this country. 

As you know, in the last few weeks, I’ve 
attended three summits: one with Mr. Gor- 
bachev, one NATO summit over in London, 
and then the G-7 economic summit recent- 
ly concluded in Houston. And the outcome 
of each summit has convinced me that we 
are on the right path, keeping America 
strong, but keeping America strong for 
peace. 

The first summit, with Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, made new progress toward an impor- 
tant goal: engaging the Soviet Union as a 
constructive partner in the international 
community. The second summit, with my 
NATO colleagues in London, confirmed the 
vitality of the alliance of the Western de- 
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mocracies and reached out to the East to 
establish a lasting peace in Europe. And our 
third summit, in Houston, recently conclud- 
ed with the great industrial democracies, 
lead to a consensus that we need to open 
up world trade to give farmers, like those 
right here in Idaho, like those right here in 
this room, a better chance to compete. We 
also discussed how we can help the nations 
of the East move toward freer economies 
and freer societies. But our message in 
Houston was clear: We must take the trade 
barriers down—not just us, but all countries. 
Let’s have a free and fair playing field for 
American products, and let’s not us start 
throwing up new trade barriers of our own. 
The best answer for America is a level play- 
ing field because I am convinced not only 
our farmers but our businessmen can com- 
pete with anybody, anywhere in the world, 
if the rules are fair. 

And no one can convince me or Larry 
Craig that this extraordinary new world 
would have come about if America had fol- 
lowed the liberal path of military weakness 
and unilateral concessions. Of course, there 
are still some liberal Democrats who would 
take America back to the days of big-spend- 
ing, malaise, self-doubt, and drift. Well, 
there’s a river here in Idaho that sums up 
the course these liberals would have Amer- 
ica take: the River of No Return. [Laughter] 

Well, America isn’t taking that course. 
And Idaho voters want elected officials who 
will protect us from all threats—threats 
from afar and from just down the street. 
And it’s for this last reason that Idaho is 
going to support the candidate who sides 
with our policemen against the crooks, fam- 
ilies against fear, and kids against drugs; and 
Larry Craig stands for all three of those. 

And I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank the mayor and those leaders in the 
antidrug coalition, volunteers who met with 
me before this meeting to explain to me 
what Boise is doing—trying to fight drugs, 
trying to help in education, trying to do 
what they’re doing in law enforcement. It is 
an impressive program that I think has sig- 
nificance for the entire country. 

Larry has been a strong champion, lead- 
ing the fight for laws every bit as tough as 
the criminals we convict; but our war 
against drugs and crime will not, cannot, be 
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won from Washington alone. In this war, 
we will also need to count on local heroes. 
And right here in the Treasure Valley, a 
Boise policeman is doing his part by creat- 
ing and leading, along with Senator Symms 
and Louise McClure, a volunteer organiza- 
tion that teaches substance-abuse education: 
Parents and Youth Against Drug Abuse. 
Prevention is our most critical tool against 
drug abuse. And that’s one reason why I’ve 
come to Boise to thank all of the many 
people who have been on the front lines 
fighting against drugs. Once again I was 
mightily impressed by what I heard this 
afternoon, and I want to thank you for not 
only what you are doing for your communi- 
ty but for what you’re doing for the entire 
United States. 

There are so many issues. Larry Craig 
and I will also work together for and not 
against the right for a kid to pray voluntari- 
ly in the school. We will work to pass our 
Educational Excellence Act and encourage 
reform of America’s entire educational 
system. And we will work against needless 
Federal regulation of your schools. But 
Larry and I will work against unnecessary 
Federal regulations that stifle opportunity 
and kill the aspirations of working men and 
women. 

We agree that the congressional budget 
process is, at best, clumsy and illogical and, 
at worst, cynical and chaotic—in short, a 
metaphor for what’s wrong with Washing- 
ton today. As you know, that’s why I am 
currently negotiating with the congressional 
leadership to bring this budget back to- 
wards balance. The deficit is estimated to 
be over $160 billion. Congress, as the 
American people know, appropriates every 
dollar and tells the President how to spend 
every single penny. 

And I have said I will negotiate without 
preconditions, and I will. And you’ve seen 
the firestorm about revenues on the table. 
Well, I’ve done my part, and now it’s their 
turn. A truly comprehensive package, not a 
temporary Band-Aid—there must be reform 
of the budget process and there must be 
real spending control. And the American 
people are entitled to it. And that’s why 
this man’s leadership is so valuable. He and 
I know that this problem stems from too 
much spending, not too few taxes. 


And Larry Craig believes Congress must 
be forced to act responsibly. That’s why he’s 
been fighting, as the founder and chairman 
of Congressional Leaders United for a Bal- 
anced Budget, for the balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution. It would 
discipline my branch of the Government, 
the executive branch, and it would disci- 
pline the congressional branch. Larry was 
the leader in signing up hundreds of Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats in 
support of the amendment and in forcing 
congressional liberals to show their true 
colors in a direct, up-and-down floor vote 
just this past Tuesday. And we lost by just a 
handful of votes, a tremendous majority 
voted for the amendment, but we missed 
getting the required two-thirds by just 
seven votes—seven votes. 

And finally, let me say just a few words 
about the philosophy that Larry and I share 
concerning something that’s near and dear 
to the heart of everybody in Idaho. I know 
it is. ’'ve been here. Every time I come 
here, I sense it. And of course, I’m talking 
about the great outdoors; I’m talking about 
the environment. 

We know that from Bear Lake to Pend 
Oreille, from the shadow of the Sawtooth 
clear up to Sandpoint, the Idaho way of life 
is special. I saw it—I’ve just had a little 
fringe tastes of it—but I saw it for myself 
when Jim McClure and I floated and fished 
the middle fork of the Snake River. And 
Idaho truly is the Gem State, as bright and 
clear as one of your deep mountain lakes. 
And your land is unique, and, yes, it does 
deserve to be protected. 

But Larry and I also believe in protecting 
yet another kind of delicate ecology. And 
I’m talking about jobs. I’m talking about 
homes. I’m talking about families. And we 
believe multiple-use land policies should 
govern most of our public lands. And we 
can have a sound economy and a healthy 
environment. They are not mutually exclu- 
sive. And I’m going to continue to fight to 
protect and enhance both. 

I think everybody here would agree that 
the environmental policy of this country 
cannot be set by those who have no regard 
for our precious inheritance. That is a 
given. And I think of myself as an environ- 
mentalist. I care about the great outdoors. I 
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love the recreational places in this country. 
And I guess one of the best things that 
happens to me is when I can see the won- 
ders of nature through the eyes of my 
grandchildren. But the environmental 
policy of this country cannot and will not 
be set by the extremes on the fringe of the 
environmental movement. They’re not 
going to do that to the working men and 
women in this country. No, Idaho needs a 
strong, reasoned voice on natural resource 
policy. That’s why, once again, Idaho needs 
Larry Craig in the United States Senate. 

So here we are, and this is the Republican 
approach: a philosophy of environmental 
commitment, keeping America strong, laws 
tougher than the criminals who threaten us, 
and less government interference in the 
way you run your schools and in your State. 
And all this adds up to a very special kind 
of freedom, the Idaho way of life. 

I want to thank each and every one of 
you for all you have done and all you are 
pledged to do to advance Republican lead- 
ership. And with Larry Craig on his way to 
the United States Senate, I know that Idaho 
is on its way to a great second century. 

Thank you from the bottom of a grateful 
heart for this warm Idaho welcome. God 
bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:42 p.m. in 
the Eyries Ballroom at the Boise Convention 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to Pete 
Cenarusa, candidate for secretary of state; 
Skip Smyser and Sean McDevitt, candidates 
for the U.S. House of Representatives; and 
Dirk A. Kempthorne, mayor of Boise. Prior 
to his remarks, the President attended an 
antidrug briefing by community leaders at 
city hall. 


Proclamation 6161—Lyme Disease 
Awareness Week, 1990 


July 19, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Lyme disease is a complex disorder that 
can affect the skin, joints, nervous system, 
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heart, and other parts of the body. Al- 
though it is easily treated when diagnosed 
early, Lyme disease can become very seri- 
ous if it remains undetected. 

The disease is caused by a bacterial infec- 
tion that is transmitted to humans by the 
bite of a very small tick. These ticks are 
frequently no larger than the head of a pin. 
They feed primarily on deer and field mice, 
but other hosts include cats, dogs, birds, 
horses, and cattle. 

Lyme disease was discovered in 1975 by 
a rheumatologist who found a high inci- 
dence of arthritis first in children, then in 
adults, living in Lyme, Connecticut, and 
nearby towns. Most patients lived in 
wooded areas, and their first symptoms ap- 
peared in the summer months. In 1981, the 
specific cause of the disease, the spiral- 
shaped bacterium called Borrelia burgdor- 
feri, was identified at the National Institutes 
of Health by an expert scientist in tick- 
borne diseases. 

Since its discovery in Connecticut, Lyme 
disease has been found in 45 States. More 
than 21,000 cases have been reported to 
the Centers for Disease Control since 1982. 
People who frequent wooded areas and 
forest edges—such as campers, hikers, and 
outdoor workers—are especially likely to 
come in contact with the tick that carries 
the disease. Early symptoms include a 
bull’s-eye-shaped rash at the site of a tick 
bite, headaches, joint pain, fever, and swol- 
len glands. Later symptoms may mimic 
those of arthritis and/or brain, nerve, and 
heart disease. If left untreated, Lyme dis- 
ease can seriously damage the nervous 
system, heart, joints, and skin. But, in its 
early stages, Lyme disease is readily treated 
with antibiotics such as oral penicillin, 
erythromycin, and tetracycline. 

Many governmental, scientific, and volun- 
tary health organizations have committed 
themselves to promoting public awareness 
and understanding of Lyme disease. In sup- 
port of their efforts, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 276, has designated 
the week beginning July 22, 1990, as 
“Lyme Disease Awareness Week” and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim the week beginning July 
22, 1990, as Lyme Disease Awareness 
Week. I urge the people of the United 
States as well as educational, scientific, 
health care, and community service organi- 
zations to observe this week with appropri- 
ate programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:11 a.m., July 20, 1990) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 20. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Breakfast for 
Senatorial Candidate Allen Kolstad in 
Billings, Montana 


July 20, 1990 


Thank you all, and, Allen, thank you for 
that wonderful introduction. First, it’s a de- 
light to see our Governor, your friend and 
mine, Governor Stephens here. What a job 
he’s doing. And I felt this warmth when I 
was with him not so long ago at the centen- 
nial. Of course, in a very short period of 
time, Conrad Burns, our unique Senator— 
[laughter|—you can interpret that any way 
you want to. He hasn’t been there that 
long, but he hasn’t forgot how he got there. 
[Laughter] And people understand that, 
and they respect it in Washington. And 
clearly, you love him here, as I do. And, 
Conrad, I appreciate the effort you made to 
get out here, rushing off to all kinds of con- 
necting airplanes, because he had to work 
up until the gong sounded yesterday in the 
Senate. And as for our State chairman, Bar- 
bara Campbell, I salute her. She’s doing a 
great job for the party, and she gave me a 
wonderfully upbeat assessment just now 
about Allen’s chances to win this important 
Senate seat. Barbara, thank you for what 
you’re doing. And then to our [Republican 
National] committee members: Jack Galt, 


Ione Brownson; and my old friend of long- 
standing, Chuck Heringer. And then, of 
course, to your outstanding congressional 
candidate, Brad Johnson—we’ve got to see 
him win. I also want to salute one who’s not 
here but who is doing a superb job. I’m 
talking about Ron Marlenee, who was with 
me early on—very, very early supporter. 
And that brings us at last to the next sena- 
tor from the State of Montana, Allen Kol- 
stad. 

Let me just say it is great to be back in 
Montana, near some of the best fishing 
streams and forests in the country. I re- 
member coming to Glacier National Park 
last year with a grandson and being told 
that Montana has 896 catchable fish per 
square mile. [Laughter] My question is why 
don’t they count the uncatchable fish? 
[Laughter] I’ve found from my vast experi- 
ence there are quite a few of those. But 
there is nothing better for the soul than 
seeing the grandeur of the snowcapped 
mountains in the distance or a Montana 
sunset, as we saw it last night, streaked 
across the fading skies. Montana is, proudly, 
the Big Sky State, a State of big skies. 

And America still is a country of big 
dreams. But to help make those dreams 
come true—and I know Conrad would 
agree with this—we have got to have more 
grassroots, sound representation in the 
United States Senate, and to help make 
those dreams come true for America and 
Montana, I need Allen Kolstad working 
with me in the United States Senate. 

Allen Kolstad and Iva, sitting over here 
next to me, know Montana as few others 
do. Five generations of Kolstads have called 
Montana home. Allen is a farmer, rancher, 
who has given over 20 years of his life to 
public service, to the people of this great 
State. He was elected to the Montana Legis- 
lature back in 1968, the first Republican to 
serve Liberty County in almost 50 years. 
Then, in 1988, Stan Stephens and Allen 
Kolstad stunned the Democrats by giving 
them their first loss in a Governor’s race in 
20 years. And just like our friend Conrad 
Burns did in the last Senate election, Allen 
Kolstad’s about to hand the opposition an- 
other stunner. We need him in the Senate, 
and we need him there now. 
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You see, I am convinced that with more 
people like Allen there and more Republi- 
cans we can build a better America. De- 
spite its minority status on Capitol Hill, the 
Republican Party has fought hard for what’s 
right. They’re fighting to preserve and pro- 
tect the longest peacetime economic expan- 
sion in history, the lowest unemployment 
rate in the Nation in 16 years, and the 22 
million jobs created in the last 7% years. 

Having said that, I am very concerned 
about problems that remain out there 
ahead of us. And, Iva, thank you for those 
lovely words of prayer from your heart. The 
outrageous deficit, for example, is over— 
fasten your seatbelts—over $160 billion a 
year. That is not acceptable, and I am de- 
termined to do something about it. 

We Republicans have a good record at 
home and abroad, one we can stand on 
with pride. And it was our policy of peace 
through strength that helped bring freedom 
to the lives of millions from Panama to 
Poland. And with a Republican majority in 
Congress working with me, we could do 
much, much more to ensure that America 
remains economically strong and becomes 
fiscally sound. 

Instead, with the Democrats now in the 
control of the United States Congress—both 
Houses—we’re facing government by grid- 
lock in Washington, with spending skyrock- 
eting out of control, good legislation thrown 
aside for pork barrel programs, and a 
budget deficit looming over our children’s 
children. And while the Republican Party is 
using everything we’ve got to build a 
strong, competitive America, the Democrat- 
ic stranglehold on the United States Con- 
gress has finally taken its toll. 

Unfortunately, it is the American people 
who are paying the price. Let me just give 
you a few specific examples. In April of 
1989, our administration sent to the Con- 
gress the Educational Excellence Act. Our 
proposals would advance education reform, 
reward achievement, and encourage educa- 
tional choice. And yet as the bill moved 
through the Congress—and Conrad knows 
this so well—some of its most sensible and 
cost-effective programs were scrapped, 
ripped out of the bill, substituting tired, old, 
expensive Democratic substitutes. Almost 
$1 billion worth of unnecessary, unrelated, 
and costly changes were heaped on top of 
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our original $400 million education bill. So, 
it came out not $400 million but it totaled 
$1.4 billion, more than triple our original 
request. In fact, they even changed the 
name of the bill. 

I know Allen Kolstad would have said no 
to these unnecessary changes. Listen, Mon- 
tana’s graduation rate is 87 percent. And 
that’s terrific; you ought to take great pride 
in that. But Allen and I want to make it 
even higher. Montana ranks third among 
the 28 States which administer the ACT 
[American College Test] test. You’ve done 
it by rewarding excellence, putting choice 
in the hands of parents and students, and 
building in something that is essential—and 
that is accountability. And that’s exactly the 
thrust of our Federal program: Choice, ac- 
countability, flexibility, excellence is the 
key—national goals to challenge our stu- 
dents, our teachers, and our schools to suc- 
ceed. This is the program. 

And that’s just part of the Republican 
agenda. Twenty-nine out of the last 35 
years of Democrat control is long enough. 
We must have more Republicans in Con- 
gress. 

But there’s more. We proposed new 
child-care legislation. Based on our belief 
that there is nothing more precious than 
America’s children, we asked for $9 billion 
in funding spread over a 5-year period. We 
proposed a bill that put choice in the hands 
of all families, whether low- or middle- 
income, by helping them get the kind of 
child care that they wanted—at home or, 
yes, in a church or a church-related facility 
or from a local child-care provider. And the 
Senate passed a child-care bill at double the 
money—remember I proposed $9 billion; 
they come up with $18 billion in the 
Senate. And then the House, under solid 
Democratic control, outdid the Senate by 
tripling my request to $29 billion. In short, 
we started at $9 billion, and the last word 
from Congress was $29 billion. And if Con- 
gress has its way, the Federal Government 
will intrude upon one more area of your 
lives, using that money to pile more red- 
tape on child-care providers, including 
friends and neighbors providing the child 
care. Democrats still believe that the Feder- 
al Government knows better how to do all 
this than parents or local communities. And 
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I know what that tells me: It tells me that 
we must have more Republicans in the 
United States Congress. 

Just this year, in February, March, I re- 
quested $800 million in dire emergency— 
this is a term that’s used when you have to 
do something special—dire emergency 
funds for immediate assistance to the Gov- 
ernments of Panama and Nicaragua to help 
those fledgling democracies build their shat- 
tered economies, to help them strengthen 
their democracies. And I challenged the 
Congress to act in 30 days. I said this is a 
dire emergency, and we need to have 
action now. One hundred eight days later, 
the Congress acted. Who am I to complain? 
It’s been over 20 years since Congress pro- 
duced a balanced budget. 

But here’s what caused the delay: some 
so-called dire emergency additions to the 
bill by Congress—almost $3% billion more 
in spending than I requested. Everyone on 
Capitol Hill knew how important this bill 
was, and for 108 days, Congress decided to 
hold it hostage. For 108 days, Congress cal- 
culated how much spending they could pile 
on top of this emergency request that they 
knew I needed to support the democracies 
that were just beginning in Panama and in 
Nicaragua. And for 108 days, inaction by 
the Congress jeopardized not only the eco- 
nomic recovery of these two critically stra- 
tegic nations, it jeopardized the hard-won 
freedom of the brave people of Nicaragua 
and Panama. That’s more than a difference 
between parties. In my view, that was a 
disgrace. And I say we must have more 
Republicans in the United States Congress. 

You know Republicans like what works. 
We think that finding a cure to the budget 
deficit means funding those programs that 
we know work, not throwing billions of 
hard-earned tax dollars at untested ideas 
with no track record or built-in accountabil- 
ity. Americans are fed up. Year after year 
after year they hear about budget wran- 
gling in Washington, DC. They hear about 
the President trying to hold the line on 
spending and the Congress spending money 
it doesn’t have. And I think now, given the 
magnitude of this problem, enough is 
enough. We must end this deficits-don’t- 
matter mentality. And I do not want to pre- 
side over these god-awful deficits that are 


saddling these young people here with bil- 
lions of dollars of debt. 

The deficit is estimated to be over $160 
billion for 1 year. And Congress, as the 
American people know so well, appropri- 
ates every single dollar we spend. And at 
this very moment, our White House nego- 
tiators are trying to do something meaning- 
ful about this deficit. And, frankly, I think 
in fairness to say we are getting some good 
cooperation with the leadership on the 
Democratic side of the aisle—I’d say on 
both sides of the aisle. And we must control 
spending; we must reform the budget proc- 
ess itself. And I’ve taken a few shots— 
you've heard it rebounding around out 
here. I’ve said before that I'll negotiate 
without preconditions, and I will, in spite of 
the outcry about revenues, but there must 
be budget reform and true spending con- 
trol. We owe it to the young people in this 
country. 

Some people think that there’s no differ- 
ence between the two parties. I’ve come 
here to tell you probably something you 
already know: to tell you there is. And it’s 
as big as the Great Divide. On one side— 
the Republicans out there, our side—that 
side lies opportunity, growth, choice in 
child care, choice in education, the creativi- 
ty of the marketplace, and a government 
that understands it works for you and not 
the other way around. And I'll tell you 
something: That’s why I think Conrad 
Burns has what I know Allen Kolstad will 
have when he comes to Washington—the 
full confidence of the people of Montana. 
You have the feeling, and properly so, that 
he works for the people of this State that 
sent him to the United States Senate. 

And on the other side, the far side, lies 
the Democratic Party, the party of redtape 
and bureaucracy. Still pushing for higher 
and higher spending; still telling the States 
how to conduct their affairs; still pushing 
for mandated benefits. Dictation from 
Washington to every drug program in the 
country or every education program or 
every program of whatever nature—man- 
dated benefits—that’s the hallmark of the 
Democratic Party. And now we're getting 
to the election cycle, and the choice is up to 
America. 
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And right here in Montana you know that 
there’s a better way of doing things, a Re- 
publican way. I remember the last time I 
was in this State. It was for Montana’s 100th 
birthday, when Allen was chairman of the 
centennial commission. For my part, I 
planted a tree. Now, you may know that my 
record’s not too good in that respect. 
[Laughter] I planted a tree in North 
Dakota, and regrettably, it got attacked by 
gypsy moth. [Laughter] And I planted a 
tree in Spokane, Washington, and I hadn’t 
left town before some vandals ripped off 
the whole tree. [Laughter] And so, you can 
understand why they’ve asked me not to 
dedicate any buildings here. [Laughter] But 
the tree—when I climbed off the plane I 
got a firsthand report from the Governor, 
who confessed to a certain nervousness 
about the tree. But the tree I planted in 
Helena—believe it or not, it’s alive, and it’s 
well—{laughter|—and it’s flourishing. Well, 
in that spirit, what a great job Allen did for 
the centennial commission. First of all, he 
didn’t use one penny of taxpayer money, 
not one. And secondly, the centennial is 
expected to give thousands of dollars back 
to the State treasury. And that is the kind of 
fiscal responsibility that America needs on 
Capitol Hill. 

Allen Kolstad agrees—and most Ameri- 
cans, I believe, when we take the case to 
them, will, too—we must have budget proc- 
ess reforms. We must have budget process 
reforms. And your Senator sitting there in 
Washington now understands exactly what 
I'm talking about. We must have spending 
cuts, and frankly, I’d like to have that line- 
item veto. And if the Congress can’t do it, 
let the President have a shot at it. And I’d 
like to see the balanced budget amend- 
ment. In the House it missed by seven 
votes. It would have disciplined the execu- 
tive branch that I head, and it surely would 
have disciplined the legislative branch. And 
I think that kind of disciplinary measure 
would be good for the United States. We 
like what works, and our budget process is 
simply not working. 

It was one of the most famous Democrat- 
ic Presidents, Franklin Roosevelt, who said, 
about some 50 years ago: “The future lies 
with those wise political leaders who realize 
that the great public is interested more in 
government than in politics.” The Republi- 
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can Party is ready to govern in the United 
States Congress, and Allen Kolstad is ready 
to be your next United States Senator. 

As for my part, I like my line of work. I 
like the challenges that face me. I like the 
fact that Barbara Bush is spelling out a lot 
of fundamental values that we all believe in 
for the country. I’ve dwelt here on what we 
must do and the things we’re trying to do 
on the domestic side, but when you look 
around the world, you can’t help but 
wonder and be excited about the changes 
that are taking place all through Eastern 
Europe and in our own hemisphere— 
changes toward democracy and freedom. 
It’s a very exciting time to be the President 
of the United States. But we cannot succeed 
without your help, the help of the Ameri- 
can people. 

And once again—we had a little recep- 
tion earlier on that Barbara put on and then 
one that Allen arranged, and I couldn’t help 
but feel the warmth and the genuineness of 
the people of this country and, in this in- 
stance, the people of Montana, as I shook 
hands with several who were nice enough 
to greet me once again to this State. 

I like my line of work, but I need help. 
Send Allen Kolstad to the United States 
Senate. 

Thank you, and God bless you, and God 
bless the United States of America. Thank 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:11 a.m. at 
the Billings Plaza Trade Center. 


Remarks at an Antidrug Rally in 
Billings, Montana 


July 20, 1990 


Thank you for that warm welcome on 
this cool day, and thank you, Governor. I 
am so very happy that so many of you could 
join us this morning in this Daylis Stadium, 
home of the Big Sky State Games. Cycling, 
golf, handball, shooting, swimming, tennis, 
track and field—sounds like a weekend at 
Camp David. [Laughter] How come no 
horseshoes around here? [Laughter] I am 
very pleased to see sports play a prominent 
role in education, drug awareness programs, 
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and scholarship activities. And first, best of 
luck to all tomorrow’s participants. Good 
luck to each and every one of you. 

I want to thank everybody and single out 
a few for this special hospitality: Doris 
Poppler, the Acting United States Attorney, 
has done a superb job on pulling all this 
together; the attorney general, Marc Raci- 
cot; Senators Baucus and Burns; and Gover- 
nor Stephens and Mayor Larsen. We’re 
honored to have with us also Robert Hel- 
mick, the president of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. And then, of course, a very spe- 
cial hello to a special guest, Edwin Moses, 
whom I just was chatting with earlier—an 
Olympic hurdler and, would you believe, a 
bobsledder, too? [Laughter] But you got a 
great turnout and great participants. 

And I’m especially honored to be able to 
congratulate the 5th and 6th grade gradu- 
ates of the DARE program who are out 
there in the crowd. You see, these kids are 
setting a wonderful example not only for 
their friends and classmates but for all the 
adults as well. And they’re proof that each 
of us, no matter how young or how old, has 
a part to play in this war on drugs. 

The drug problem facing America is the 
reason that I’m out here today with you. 
For over 100 years now, the people of Mon- 
tana have been known as proud, hardwork- 
ing, community-minded people. And that is 
where the answer to this nation’s drug 
problem lies—right here in the community. 
And there is no problem so great that all of 
us working together cannot solve. 

We’re beginning to see signs that our na- 
tional efforts against drugs are working. 
And last summer, a major nationwide 
survey found that the number of current 
drug users in this country had dropped by 
almost 40 percent in just 3 years. That’s 
good news for America. It’s good news for 
the next generation. And then in February, 
mid-February, another survey showed that 
the number of high school seniors using 
drugs declined in 1989, a long-term trend 
that has brought seniors’ drug use to its 
lowest level in 15 years. So, that’s all good 
news. But the good news isn’t limited to 
just these national statistics. Last year the 
State of Montana reported a decrease in the 
number of drug abuse violations. It is news 
like this that deepens my faith, my convic- 


tion, that together we can win this national 
war against drugs. 

But like all wars, we must be united in 
our efforts as a country and as a communi- 
ty. Parents, teachers, children, law enforce- 
ment officials must join as one. Business, 
labor, the professions—all must be a part of 
this crusade for a drug-free America. Each 
of you here today, by your presence, is 
sending the dealers of death a strong Mon- 
tana message: We will not surrender our 
children. We will not surrender our com- 
munity. Billings, Montana, is in this fight to 
win—and win it you will, win it we will. 

You know, I know you're going to win 
because this State, like so many others 
across this great land, is taking the initia- 
tive. You’re fighting back. You’ve had 
enough. Last year the Montana Board of 
Crime Control began the innovative Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education program 
throughout the State. For those of you not 
familiar with that, with DARE, it is a 
unique program that targets primarily 5th 
and 6th graders by using well-trained uni- 
formed officers to teach the kids about the 
dangers of drug use. The program helps stu- 
dents recognize and resist the subtle pres- 
sures that influence kids to experiment with 
drugs and alcohol. Over 7,500 children 
statewide received instruction in the pro- 
gram’s first year, and this number does not 
include the kids in kindergarten through 
4th grade who were taught about drugs 
through another program designed espe- 
cially for them. So, let’s give a pat on the 
back to all the kids who have said no to 
drugs, and our thanks to the law enforce- 
ment officers who help them say no. We’re 
very proud of all of them. Keep up the 
good work. In your own way, you are 
making America proud. 

Another example of community involve- 
ment with young people are the antidrug 
programs supported by the Freemasons of 
America, like the Center for Adolescent 
Development’s Montana Teen Institute. 
This innovative center takes at-risk teens 
who are willing to commit to swear off 
drugs and gives them the tools they need to 
avoid drug use, teens like Manual Zuniga. 
An alum of the Teen Institute, Manual’s 
new goal in life is to be a U.S. marshal so he 
can help others. Manual says, “all kids need 
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the help of parents and all adults to fight 
the bad guys. I would rather be a role 
model to my community and have made a 
stand to live a drug-free life.” 

Often kids themselves are some of our 
best troops on the front line against drugs. 
They understand the enormous power of 
friendship in helping one another avoid 
drugs. One such program gaining recogni- 
tion not just around the country but around 
the world is Youth to Youth, a community 
drug prevention program for middle school 
and high school age young people. Recog- 
nizing the influential force of peer pressure, 
the Youth to Youth program uses that pres- 
sure to encourage young people to live alco- 
hol and drug-free lives. Proof that kids talk- 
ing to kids can make a difference is reflect- 
ed in the words of a young man in Landis- 
ville, PA, who said, “All my friends are drug 
free, so I’ve learned that drug free is the 
way to be.” Wise, wise words. 

Parents will agree that there is nothing 
more heart-wrenching than to witness 
something as sinister as drugs and alcohol 
dim the sparkle of your childrens’ eyes, 
steal their exuberance, destroy their 
dreams. But parents don’t have to stand by 
and hope their kids are spared from this 
devastation. Instead, each and every one of 
us—that means grandparents, aunts and 
uncles, cousins, neighbors, friends, anyone— 
can make a huge difference by setting a 
good example and by watching for the 
overt signs of abuse, the overt signs of trou- 
ble. But the most effective way to reach our 
kids is by talking to them about drugs, and 
even more important—listening to them. 
Then, through caring and, yes, discipline, 
help them turn their backs on drugs. When 
a kid has someone who cares enough to 
listen, he will not care about drugs. 

But kids, communities, families, and 
friends have some special allies in this 
battle. In towns as small as Laurel and as 
big as Los Angeles, brave men and women 
who believe that this country is worth fight- 
ing for face danger and face death every 
single day. They form the “thin blue line” 
between good and evil, protecting our chil- 
dren from drugs, protecting all of us from 
the terrible threat of crime. 

Right here in Montana, you know all too 
well that sometimes these modern day 
champions are called upon to pay the ulti- 
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mate price. You’ve lost one of the town of 
Hardin’s finest in Janet Rogers, and our 
hearts go out to George Rogers and his 
three boys—Jace, Logan, and Chad—whom 
I’m told are here today. Your wife, your 
mother, was a true American hero. 

But let’s face it, heroes alone can’t win 
wars. So, in Washington the administration, 
under the able leadership of our tough 
Drug Czar, Bill Bennett, is taking action to 
help support our law enforcement officers 
across the country. As we meet today in 
Montana, this beautiful State, we’re still 
waiting for the House to act on our Anti- 
crime Package. Earlier this year, we were 
pleased that Congress passed our request 
for more agents, more prosecutors, and 
more prisons to get criminals off the streets 
and behind bars, where they belong. But 
we must do more. 

I urge the House of Representatives to 
pass a major portion of the Violent Crime 
Act, legislation that will back up our new 
lawmen with new laws—laws that are fair, 
fast, and final. Fair—an exclusionary rule 
designed to punish the guilty and not 
punish the good cops who have acted in 
good faith. And when I say fast—we need 
habeas corpus reforms to stop the frivolous 
appeals that are choking our courts. And 
final—I’m talking about fair and constitu- 
tionally sound death penalty provisions for 
these major traffickers. To win the war on 
drugs, we must have a united effort. This 
isn’t Republican or Democrat or liberal or 
conservative: it’s got to be bipartisan. But 
now, it’s time for Congress to act. Our chil- 
dren, our communities, and our cops have 
waited long enough. 

As I look out over this magnificent audi- 
ence—an ocean of red, white, and blue, I 
see America at her best. This country’s 
strength has always been her people, 
people who for generations have always 
helped not only for the neighbor next door 
but for the stranger in trouble down the 
street. This was true over a hundred years 
ago, when this great land, Montana, became 
a State. Back then, the sight of smoke on 
the horizon, a sure sign of trouble, farmers 
would drop their plows and mountain men 
would leave their traps and shopkeepers 
would abandon their stores to help a neigh- 
bor in distress—some of our first what I call 
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Points of Light. In 1990, this sense of com- 
munity, this sense of caring, still remains, as 
Americans support one another in this 
battle against drugs. Today there is again 
smoke on the horizon, and every single one 
of you in this stadium are here to help. 
You’re a community bound together not by 
geography but by caring, and you should be 
very, very proud. 

So, thank you for having me here, and 
God bless the great State of Montana. 
Thank you all very, very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:10 a.m. at 
Dayliss Stadium, a day prior to the start of 
the Big Sky Games. 


Remarks at the Frontier Days and State 
Centennial Parade in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

July 20, 1990 


Thank you, Mike. Thank you very much, 
Governor Sullivan, thank you for that warm 
introduction, and I am very pleased to be 
here. And Barbara sends her love to Jane, 
and we hope someday you'll come back and 
have supper at the White House. The Sulli- 
vans. 

It’s great to be back in Cheyenne and 
great to be back under—I would call it—a 
big open sky—I had other words planned. 
[Laughter] But in the place that as you say, 
the pavement ends and the West begins. 
Let me salute, in addition to Mike Sullivan, 
two former Governors who I just spot out 
here in the crowd, both friends, both ad- 
mired Americans—Governor Cliff Hanson 
and Martha, and Governor Stan Hatha- 
way—Stan and Bobbie—right down in 
front. It’s a great pleasure to see you here. 
There are also some other special friends 
here, Senator Malcolm Wallop, an ardent 
worker for so many things that Wyoming 
people hold dear. And of course, Senator Al 
Simpson—as a key member of the leader- 
ship in the Senate, he takes on the tough 
fights and sticks with them and always has 
this—don’t quite know how to describe it— 
sense of humor. [Laughter] Something he’s 
going to need later when he takes me fish- 
ing. I’m not sure if I’m up to your State’s 


cutthroat trout. I have trouble with the 
kinder, gentler rainbow kind of trout. 
[Laughter] 

And to Dick Hartman, the Chairman 
here; and Jerry Jessen, the Chairman of the 
Frontier Days; and Dick, the Chairman of 
the Centennial, thank you for this warm 
welcome. Thank you for letting me and 
those with me be a part of this great day. 
And, of course, I want to salute Congress- 
man Craig Thomas, with whom I work 
closely in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives—glad to have Craig with us. And 
special thanks to the mayor. I’m sure he'll 
be glad to see us leave town, but neverthe- 
less, you couldn’t tell that from the warmth 
of his welcome. Mayor Gary Schaeffer, con- 
gratulations on this wonderful day and 
thank you very, very much, Craig. 

So, it’s great to be here for this 94th 
Frontier Days, for the “granddaddy of them 
all.” It reminds me of rodeo atmosphere in 
Texas. But I want to say a special thanks 
first to the Casper Troopers. I’ve heard of 
them, but never heard them in action 
before. I haven’t known him too long, but 
you ought to ride in a parade with Timber 
Jack and have Toughy at your feet when 
you're in that wagon out there. 

Timber Jack. Yahoo! 

The President. Thank you, Timber Jack. 

I listened to that for three blocks. 
[Laughter] You know, I really do feel at 
home here. It’s wonderful, watching them 
get hurled about by bucking broncos, wres- 
tling steers, struggling to ride wild horses, 
not to mention bull riding. Enough about 
trying to deal with Congress. [Laughter] 
I’m really disappointed, though. I was look- 
ing forward to taking place in the chuckwa- 
gon races until I discovered the menu: bar- 
becue, beans, and—you guessed it—brocco- 
li. No thanks, I’m going on. [Laughter] 

But on a more serious vein, I’m pleased 
to be here because there really is so much 
to celebrate about Wyoming: the exhilara- 
tion of the land, of course—we talked about 
that—crystal streams, some of the cleanest 
air in our entire country. And yours is the 
land where the passage of time and man 
have had little impact. And our Native 
Americans understand the meaning of land. 
A wonderful Native American poet, Peter 
Blue Cloud, writes of what land can tell to 
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those who listen. And he says: “Each day a 
different story is told me by the rain and 
wind and snow, the sun and moon shadows, 
this wonderful Earth, this Creation.” 

But what we’re celebrating most of all 
today, is that you’re keeping alive the most 
unique period of our communal history. For 
the West does begin here, the special, 
sacred place that still fires our imaginations 
and swells our hope. There’s a magic in it, a 
magic that’s felt most of all here in Wyo- 
ming, the closest State we have to the Old 
West, a State whose values, whose funda- 
mental values, continue to inspire America, 
for its spirit is the most uniquely American 
that there is. And the values I speak of 
reject temporary fashion. Instead, they are 
values which are always in fashion. For a 
century they’ve shaped Wyoming, uplifted 
it just as they mold it today. And they are as 
pertinent to 1990 as that year 1890 when 
Wyoming became a star in the American 
constellation. 

To begin, Wyomingites believe in self-re- 
liance and this drive, this insatiable rugged 
pioneer drive. And that’s why, when it 
comes to our young people, you believe 
that the Federal Government doesn’t have 
all the answers and doesn’t know best, that 
families right here in Wyoming know 
what’s best. You walk down any street here 
and ask about the kids, and you want to 
make the choice—you want to make it— 
about their care. You want to ensure that 
parents, not bvreaucrats, decide how to 
care for America’s children. And Wyoming- 
ites don’t want to expand the budget of the 
bureaucracy, you want to expand the hori- 
zons of our kids. And so you know that 
education is best which is closest to the 
people. Education—it’s not a Republican 
issue or it’s not a Democratic issue. It’s not 
liberal or it’s not conservative. It is an 
American issue. And we must do better in 
the United States of America. But here in 
Wyoming, your graduation rate is second in 
the entire Nation. And you rank seventh in 
the entire Nation of States who administer 
these ACT tests. You can ask Mike Sullivan 
here. He’s of a different party from me, and 
I don’t think he wants more red tape. And I 
know he doesn’t want more mandated ben- 
efits out of Washington, DC. And as long as 
I'm President we are going to resist sad- 
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dling Wyoming people with mandated de- 
crees from Washington. 

Because these members of the Congress 
with me and the Governor agree that what 
we ought to do is reward excellence and 
seeing that the Federal dollars help those 
most in need. We’ve got to demand ac- 
countability. We’ve got to give parents and 
students greater flexibility. We’ve got to 
give them choice and ideas, in short, based 
on the values of local trust and local auton- 
omy—values as revered in Wyoming as love 
of freedom and love of God. You talk to 
Wyomingites and they'll tell you that politi- 
cal values without moral values simply 
cannot sustain a nation. So, you want volun- 
tary prayer restored to America’s class- 
rooms. And so do I. Together, somehow, 
we've got to put the faith of our fathers 
back in our schools. And I think one of the 
reasons that Barbara’s speech at Wellesley 
touched a chord is she was talking about 
these Wyoming values—of family and faith. 
And the American people are crying out for 
just that. So, you go to any Wyoming county 
and see these values in action. 

And here, too, we agree with a noted 
preacher who said, “A thoughtful mind, 
when it sees a nation’s flag, sees not the flag 
only, but the nation itself.” I have a funny 
feeling, in spite of some of the criticism that 
I took for my recent attempt, ably assisted 
by those right here, to protect our flag—I 
have a funny feeling that Wyoming’s sons 
and daughters might understand more than 
most why I feel so strongly about the flag of 
the United States. I have great respect for 
the Constitution and great respect for the 
Bill of Rights. But I’m determined to push 
through an amendment that protects that 
unique symbol of ‘merica—I emphasize 
the word unique—the American flag. 

Finally, let me close with perhaps the 
greatest Wyoming value of all—neighbor- 
hoods and hearts as big as the open sky. No 
one has had to tell to lend a hand. You’ve 
done it. You are doing it. Building homes 
from sod, and schools to be constructed so 
kids could learn. You’ve all heard me talk 
about a thousand points of light of commu- 
nity service, of one American helping an- 
other. In the last few months, I’ve named 
two Wyoming groups as America’s daily 
Points of Light—the Cheyenne Botanic 
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Gardens and the Yellowstone Recovery 
Corps. The volunteers, the descendants of 
heroes who forded rivers and tilled your 
farms, fought off everything from claim- 
jumpers to grizzly bears. In Wyoming, “do 
unto others” is, indeed, a century-old creed. 
My friends, this stunning sculpture of “The 
Spirit of Wyoming,” says so much about you 
and your State and about the values I’ve 
talked about: generosity, self-reliance, love 
of country, love of God. Not only does it 
preserve a wonderful moment of Old West 
history for generations to appreciate but, 
also, by being located between the capitol 
and your new Herschler Building, it leads 
us all from the past to the future. That is 
what the Centennial is all about. By recap- 
turing our history and by renewing the 
bonds between past and present and be- 
tween each other, we can discover the way 
to move ahead together to face the chal- 
lenges of future frontiers. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are living in 
exciting times. We’re seeing these dramatic 
changes in the world where totalitarian 
states are giving way to democracy and 
freedom. It is an exciting time to be a 
member of the United States of America 
family. And I came out here to salute you 
for keeping the underpinnings of America’s 
greatness alive. Thank you, and God bless 
each and every one of you. Thank you very, 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. on 
the steps of the capitol building. 


Remarks at the Francis Earl Warren Air 
Force Base in Cheyenne, Wyoming 


July 20, 1990 


Let me just say that I did want to stop by 
here at Warren, and it’s wonderful to be 
with you all. I understand that you’ve had 
your share of visitors lately, so I promise not 
to overstay. [Laughter] Not only the Soviets, 
but the Inspector General just were here. 

But you and other missileers throughout 
the SAC [Strategic Air Command] are 
working hard every single day to maintain a 
strong deterrent. Your ears should be burn- 
ing when you hear the colonel telling us 


about the quality of the men and women 
serving here, a view also expressed by those 
Senators and our Congressmen from Wyo- 
ming who take pride not only in having you 
as professionals, but in the work that this 
command does to help others in the com- 
munity. So, I salute you not only for your 
professionalism but for the way you're 
doing something here to help others. You 
work hard every day, maintaining this 
strong deterrent. Along with the strategic 
bomber crews and the submarine crews, 
your commitment to vigilance has helped 
create the conditions for the changes we 
are witnessing today. There can be no 
doubt about that whatsoever. 

As we strive for strength and stability, we 
must maintain an effective deterrent espe- 
cially in the face of continuing across-the- 
board modernization of the Soviet strategic 
forces. Now, this won’t be easy in the fiscal 
environment that we face now. We all rec- 
ognize that we must get the deficit under 
control, and the defense will contribute its 
share. But I don’t want defense to contrib- 
ute more than its share, and I’m asking 
Congress to hold the line at the already 
painful reduction in the defense budget set 
down by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee earlier this week. There were some 
positive things for the committee, especially 
their support of strategic modernization, as 
well as some actions, on the other hand, 
that cause me problems. 

One point I want to emphasize today is 
that the deeper and more painful the cuts 
in the defense budget the greater is my 
need for flexibility from the Congress in 
order to manage these funds. We must have 
an orderly build-down, not some kind of a 
fire sale. I especially need that flexibility so 
that the bedrock of the military, its highly 
trained, highly motivated, and exceptionally 
dedicated men and women, people such as 
you, will be protected. I cannot support re- 
ductions in the defense budget that would 
unfairly penalize those of you who have 
given so much to our country. 

When senior Soviet officers visited the 
United States military bases several years 
ago, the thing that impressed them the 
most was the talent, confidence, commit- 
ment, and responsibility of junior officers 
and enlisted men and women. The Soviets 
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know what deters, and so does this Presi- 
dent. And I just wanted to come by, thank 
you, encourage you to keep up the great 
work. 

Actually, I’m personally well acquainted 
with the quality people that serve here at 
F.E. Warren. John Gordan—you may re- 
member Colonel John Gordon, your com- 
mander through May of last year—he’s now 
back in Washington, advising us on a host of 
questions on our strategic forces, on our 
arms control. So, you’ve got a voice in the 
White House. And, John, thank you. Pleased 
to see you, and great to visit with all your 
fellow wingmates and fellow missileers. 

Thank you very much for what you’re 
doing. I hate to hit and run like this, but I 
did want to come by and pay my respects, 
learn something, and thank you for your 
dedication and commitment to the greatest 
country on the face of the Earth. Thank you 
very much. (Applause). 


Note: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. in 
the Peacekeeper missile training silo area. 
In his opening remarks, he referred to Col. 
Richard Farkas, wing commander. Follow- 
ing his remarks, the President went fishing 
at Middle Crow Creek and then returned to 
Washington, DC. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community services 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





July 16 


Justin Lebo, of Saddle Brook, NJ. Justin works at 
home in the garage, turning salvageable bicy- 
cle parts into usable two-wheelers. With the 
help of his mother, Justin located a local chil- 
dren’s home in need of bicycles. After deliver- 
ing his first two bikes to the home, he realized 
there was a greater need than he could afford 
to supply. In order to purchase the parts 
needed to rebuild more bikes, he operates a 
lemonade stand to raise money, saves his allow- 
ance, and collects donations. So far, he has re- 
built over 70 bicycles. 
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July 17 

Florence Ziedman, of Buffalo Grove, IL. Mrs. 
Ziedman began volunteering at Hines VA Hos- 
pital when hundreds of World War II casualties 
were brought to the hospital each day. Twice a 
week, Mrs. Ziedman would walk the floors of 
the wards for hours at a time. She offered en- 
couragement and support to those who be- 
lieved that they would not survive. Today, 
almost half a century later, she continues to 
visit with the patients, teaching them not to be 
imprisoned by their disabilities. She has en- 
couraged them to seek independence and self- 
confidence, despite their physical limitations. 


July 18 

Lakeview Shepherd Center, of New Orleans, LA. 
Founded in 1975, the Lakeview Shepherd 
Center provides the elderly with practical sup- 
port and recreational activities. Three hundred 
volunteers, over 75 percent of whom are them- 
selves 60 and older, participate in a variety of 
programs. Seniors are given an opportunity to 
assist their peers in some programs and receive 
assistance from others in return. Volunteers of 
the Wheels-That-Care program provide senior 
citizens with rides to medical appointments. 
Those who assist with the Meals-On-Wheels 
program deliver a hot lunch 5 days a week to 
homebound senior citizens. The volunteers also 
visit hospitalized and homebound senior citi- 
zens and assist them with grocery shopping, 
household chores, and minor household repairs. 


July 19 

Minerva Soerheide, of Mount Hermon, CA. Since 
1981 Ms. Soerheide has been a volunteer tutor. 
She spends at least 40 hours per week tutoring 
adults who want to improve their English com- 
munication skills. She teaches workplace liter- 
acy, instructing individuals in reading and writ- 
ing work-related materials. In addition, Ms. 
Soerheide is certified as a tutor-trainer and ac- 
tively participates in training workshops. She is 
also fluent in Spanish and tutors those who are 
studying to obtain United States citizenship. 

July 20 

Mitchell Cardell Baldwin, of Birmingham, AL. 
In March 1989 Mr. Baldwin founded CHAMP 
(Caring Helps Another Make Progress), an or- 
ganization which ministers to the young people 
who live in the Kingston housing project. More 
than 50 volunteers serve as positive role 
models for the youth. Mr. Baldwin and the 
volunteers develop close relationships with the 
children, tutoring them, playing ball games, 
and visiting museums. As a result of the 
CHAMP program, the majority of the young 
people involved have improved their grades in 
school. Mr. Baldwin coordinates and partici- 





pates in the weekly activities, spending more 
than 40 hours per week on this effort. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 13 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Wisconsin as a result of 
severe storms, tornadoes, and floods that 
began on June 22. He directed the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to pro- 
vide assistance to supplement State and 
local recovery efforts. 


July 15 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


July 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of Defense 
Cheney; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush will meet with President Rodrigo 
Borja Cevallos of Ecuador on July 23. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
baseball game between the Baltimore Ori- 
oles and the Texas Rangers at Memorial Sta- 
dium in Baltimore, MD. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board for terms of 2 years: 
Lew Allen, Jr., of California. He would succeed 

James Q. Wilson. Currently Dr. Allen serves as 

vice president of the California Institute of 


Richard B. 
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Technology and director of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena, CA. 

John M. Deutch, of Massachusetts. He would suc- 
ceed John S. Foster, Jr. Currently Dr. Deutch 
serves as provost and Karl Taylor Compton 
professor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge, MA. 

William G. Hyland, of New York. He would suc- 
ceed Bernard A. Schriever. Currently Mr. 
Hyland serves as editor for the Foreign Affairs 
Council of Foreign Relations, Inc., in New 
York, NY. 

Bobby Ray Inman, of Texas. He would succeed 
Glenn Campbell. Upon appointment he will be 
designated Vice Chairman. Currently Mr. 
Inman is self-employed as a consultant in 
Austin, TX. 

William J. Perry, of California. He would succeed 
Gordon C. Luce. Currently Dr. Perry serves as 
chairman and chief executive officer of Tech- 
nology Strategies and Alliances in Menlo Park, 
CA. 

John G. Tower, of Texas. This is a reappointment. 
Upon appointment he will be designated 
Chairman. Currently Mr. Tower serves as a 
consultant in Dallas, TX. 


July 17 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—congressional leaders; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—members of a Japanese parliamentary 
delegation, to discuss Japan-U.S. rela- 
tions. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the annual House Gymnasium Dinner at 
the Cannon Office Building. 

The President announced that Arnold 
Schwarzenegger will be his representative 
to the opening ceremonies of the Goodwill 
Games on July 21, in Seattle, WA. 


July 18 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
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National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—members of the Concerned Alliance of 
Responsible Employers, to discuss pa- 
rental leave; 

—Thomas Brooks, U.S. Representative to 
Taiwan, and Nat Bellochi, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Taiwan; 

—Senators Robert Dole and Arlen Spec- 
ter, to discuss Middle East policy; 

—the directors of the Hispanic Chamber 
of Commerce; 

—NMiles S. Epling, national commander of 
the American Legion; 

—congressional leaders, to discuss the 
Federal budget negotiations. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of the National Cor- 
poration for Housing Partnerships and the 
National Housing Partnership for the fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1990. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Dennis L. Price to be a member of 
the Nuclear Waste Technical Review Board 
for a term expiring April 19, 1994. This is a 
reappointment. Currently Dr. Price serves 
as a professor in the department of industri- 
al engineering and operations research at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University in Blacksburg, VA. 


July 19 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Gen. P.X. Kelley, USMC, Ret., to be 
a member of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. He would succeed 
Andrew J. Goodpaster. Currently he serves 
as vice chairman of Cassidy and Associates 
in Washington, DC. 


July 20 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John C. Datt to be a 
member of the Farm Credit Administration 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for the 
term expiring May 21, 1996. He would suc- 
ceed Marvin Duncan. Currently Mr. Datt 
serves as executive director of the Ameri- 


can Farm Bureau Federation in Washing- 
ton, DC. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 16 


Lynn H. Duncan, 

of Georgia, to be United States Marshal for 
the Northern District of Georgia for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted July 17 


Wayne Lee Berman, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice D. Bruce Merrifield. 


Submitted July 18 


Thomas G. Nelson, 

of Idaho, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Ninth Circuit, vice J. Blaine Ander- 
son, deceased. 


Submitted July 19 


Steven B. Kelmar, 

of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, vice 
Gerald L. Olson, resigned. 


Joseph Francis Glennon, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board for Cuba Broadcasting for a term ex- 
priring October 27, 1991 (reappointment). 


Kimberly A. Madigan, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the National 
Mediation Board for the term expiring July 
1, 1993, vice Walter C. Wallace, term ex- 
pired. 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released July 16 


Transcript: 


Press briefing on the administration’s mid- 


session budget review—by Secretary of the 
Treasury Nicholas F. Brady; Richard G. 
Darman, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; and Michael J. Boskin, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Lynn H. Duncan to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Northern District of Geor- 
gia 


Released July 17 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Thomas G. Nelson to be U.S. 
Circuit Judge for the Ninth District 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on civil rights legislation—by 
John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent, and Attorney General Dick Thorn- 
burgh 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the national council of La Raza 


Released July 19 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the dedication ceremony for 
the Richard M. Nixon Presidential Library 
in Yorba Linda, CA 
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Released July 19—Continued 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Kimberly A. Madigan to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Joseph Francis Glennon to be 
a member of the Advisory Board for Cuba 
Broadcasting 


Released July 20 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a fundraising breakfast for sena- 
torial candidate Allen Kolstad in Billings, 
MT 


Advance text: 
Remarks at an antidrug rally in Billings, MT 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 16 


H.R. 1028 / Public Law 101-332 
Mount Rushmore Commemorative Coin 
Act 


H.R. 4252 / Public Law 101-333 

To authorize the Secretary of the Air Force 
to purchase certain property at Pease Air 
Force Base, New Hampshire 


H.R. 4525 / Public Law 101-334 
Ethics in Government Act Amendment of 
1990 


Approved July 17 
H.R. 2514 / Public Law 101-335 


Thrift Savings Plan Technical Amendments 
Act of 1990 
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formed North Atlantic Alliance—1041 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Canada, Prime Minister Mulroney—1060 

Colombia, President-elect Gaviria—1096 

European Community Commission, President 
Delors—1060, 1095 

France, President Mitterrand—1059, 1060 

Germany, Federal Republic of, Chancellor 
KohIl—1059, 1060 

Greek Orthodox Church, Patriarch Dimitrios 
I—1086, 1087 

Houston economic summit participants—1060 

Italy, Prime Minister Andreotti—1060 

Japan, Prime Minister Kaifu—1056, 1060 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
London summit participants—1041 
Secretary General Woerner—1052 

Togo, President Eyadéma—1053 

United Kingdom, Prime Minister Thatcher— 
1053, 1060 


Proclamations 


Idaho Centennial Day—1040 
National Ducks and Wetlands Day—1055 
Wyoming Centennial Day—1060 


Statements by the President 


Americans With Disabilities Act, congressional 
action—1091 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


See also Checklist at the end of each issue; Bill 
Signings 

France, meeting with President Mitterrand in 
Houston, TX—1059 

Germany, Federal Republic of, meeting with 
Chancellor Kohl in Houston, TX—1059 

Japan, meeting with Prime Minister Kaifu in 
Houston, TX—1056 

Saudi Arabia, deaths of Moslem pilgrims in 
Mecca—1039 
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